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VOLUME XxI SEPTEMBER, 1920 NUMBER 1 


Educational News and Editorial Comment 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


The Spokane Daily Chronicle recently canvassed forty-two of 
the states of the Union on the matter of corporal punishment. 
The editor has given permission for the reproduction in full of the 
results of this canvass. Because of the length of the article we 
shall copy it in this and the next issue of the Elementary School 
Journal, quoting in this number the statements from the first 
twenty-four states reporting. 


Spright Dowell, Alabama: We have not thought that the time has yet 
come in the state when we can prohibit it entirely. We feel, however, and our 
practice bears us out in the statement, that the mere possibility of administer- 
ing it is of itself probably more wholesome than the actual infliction of punish- 
ment. 

J. L. Bond, Arkansas: I may say in connection with this whole matter 
that there is a decided tendency on the part of our teachers to administer 
punishment (corporal) only when absolutely necessary, and then within 
proper bounds or limits. 

Will C. Wood, California: I do not believe that meio punishment 
should be administered generally in the schools. The day of Mr. Squeers has 
gone by. However, I am of the opinion that there are times when corporal 
punishment is not only justified but sometimes necessary for the pupil’s own 
good and for the good of society, provided it is inflicted with moderation. 
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Alice B. Clark, deputy superintendent, Colorado: I will state that Mrs. 
Bradford (state superintendent) is very much opposed to corporal punishment 
but the laws of the state make no provision against same. In Denver teachers 
are forbidden to inflict such corporal punishment, all incorrigible children 
being sent to the principal for such correction. 

Charles D. Hine, Connecticut: The belief of teachers in the state is that 
corporal punishment ought not to be abolished by the law. Their convictions 
go still further and the universal feeling is that it ought not to be used except 
in emergencies which require prompt action. 

A. R. Spaid, Delaware: Our new school code says nothing about the 
whipping of pupils in the public schools. 

W. N. Sheats, Florida: The best disciplinarians will perhaps never need 
to use this form of punishment, but there are teachers, who, perhaps, may 
need to use it with some pupils and under some conditions. It is my opinion 
that our laws upon this subject are well worded. 

M. L. Brittain, Georgia: In the opinion of the majority of our educators 
corporal punishment should not be generally inflicted. It is used less and less 
each year. 

F. G. Blair, Illinois: The matter of discipline and punishment is left en- 
tirely in the hands of the board of education in this state. 

B. J. Burris, assistant superintendent, Indiana: Personally I feel that this 
mode of punishment should not be resorted to if any other means can be found 
to secure the end desired. This method of punishment is rapidly losing its 
popularity although, as I have stated, it still has legal sanction in Indiana. 

A. L. Heminger, deputy, Iowa: It has become the general belief of educa- 
tors of this part of the country, as well as our own belief, that corporal pun- 
ishment should be used only as a last resort. 

Fred A. Seaman, chief clerk, Kansas: As a general proposition, I am firmly 
convinced that the teachers of Kansas advocate whipping as the last resort. 
But experience seems to teach that it would be unwise to prohibit it by legis- 
lative enactment because it is best to have the pupil know that there is a limit 
beyond which he cannot go without suffering by so doing. 

George Colvin, Kentucky: My personal observation has been that except 
in rare and aggravated cases, corporal punishment accomplishes but little 
and the teacher is more often to blame for the necessity of this form of punish- 
ment than the pupil himself. 

T. H. Harris, Louisiana: The view of the state and county school officials 
is that whipping should be resorted to when no other method of punishment 
will seem to reach the case, and that even then parents should be given the 
privilege to withdraw their children from school, if they prefer that to the 
punishment. 

G. W. Starkey, deputy superintendent, Maine: Corporal punishment is 
going out of fashion with us. I believe it is diminishing throughout the state 
each year. While, of course, it is still practiced, especially by inexperienced 
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teachers, of whom we have more than we ought, yet it is being discouraged 
by our best school men, and no doubt will soon practically pass out of existence. 

M. B. Stephens, Maryland: By-law No. 36: “Under no circumstances 
shall an assistant teacher inflict corporal punishment on a pupil. Cases 
seeming to require corporal punishment shall be referred to the principal who 
may administer corporal punishment as a last resort.” 

Payson Smith, Massachusetts: There is a very strong and general sen- 
timent against corporal punishment, and I believe it is very rarely employed. 
It is common for school committees to pass regulations in the matter calling 
for the presence of other teachers when a whipping is administered and 
sometimes going so far as to define explicitly what constitutes a whipping. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that corporal punishment should very 
rarely be employed. 

T. E. Johnson, Michigan: I may say that the custom of whipping is dis- 
appearing from our schools. My own views are that once in a while it is prob- 
ably necessary. You always will find a few boys to whom the sole method 
of appeal is through the epidermis and doubtless it does good to make that 
appeal once in a while. The problems of discipline are notably becoming of 
less and less importance and I have no doubt that within the next few years 
that problem of school work will have disappeared. This is due to a different 
type of pupils, in turn due to a different type of home. 

P. C. Tonning, deputy commissioner, Minnesota: Some school boards 
have passed resolutions forbidding corporal punishment in the schools. Others 
have restricted the use of corporal punishment to principals or superintendents. 
It is my impression, however, that, speaking in general, teachers are permitted 
by school boards to use corporal punishment in a reasonable and moderate 
manner when this is necessary to maintain discipline or the authority of the 
school, as contemplated by the law above quoted, and that the attitude of the 
school people throughout the state is, on the whole, favorable toward the proper 
use of corporal punishment. 

J. W. Broom, assistant superintendent, Mississippi: As a general proposi- 
tion, I am opposed to corporal punishment. My experience as a classroom 
instructor convinces me that little, if any, good ever comes from the use of 
the rod. 

Lulu S. Wolford, certification clerk, Nebraska: I think the wisest policy 
among educators is that if you are a good teacher you do not need to whip. 
Whipping never established a very stable form of education. In the state of 
Nebraska the sentiment is entirely against it. 

E. W. Butterfield, New Hampshire: The need for corporal punishment 
in the schools grows less year by year as teachers become more competent and 
schools more efficiently organized. 

John Enright, assistant commissioner, New Jersey: The New Jersey law 
on this subject provides as follows: ‘‘No principal, teacher or other person em- 
ployed or engaged in any capacity in any school or educational institution, 
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whether public or private, shall inflict or cause to be inflicted corporal punish- 
ment upon any pupil attending such school or institution, and every resolution, 
by-law, rule, ordinance or other act of authority heretofore or hereafter passed, 
adopted, approved, made or given by any person or persons whomsoever, 
natural or artificial, permitting or authorizing corporal punishment to be in- 
fiicted upon any pupil attending or that may attend any school or educational 
institution shall be henceforth void and of no force or effect.” 

Jonathan H. Wagner, New Mexico: The opinion of the educators of New 
Mexico coincides with my own belief that while it is necessary to properly 
maintain government a real teacher will substitute all the time control by in- 
telligence for any control by external authority; such a system is the only basis 
upon which true education can build real character. 

However, when it comes to a question for the good of the school and it 
seems advisable to administer corporal punishment in the right manner and 
with reason, I would not most certainly spare the rod if by so doing my influence 
in the school should be destroyed. 


SCHOOL REVENUES 


There are a few school districts in the United States which have 
adequate revenues for the conduct of public education. Some- 
times a railroad or other corporation paying large taxes supplies 
to a small residence district all the money needed for schools. 
There are mining towns on the Iron Range of Minnesota and manu- 
facturing towns in New England where the children of the com- 
munity are educated out of the incomes of the companies that 
employ practically everyone in the town. 

With exceptions of this type scattered here and there over the 
country, school districts may in the main be described as seriously 
cramped for resources. Indeed, the problem of school revenues 
has loomed so large in recent months that it has not infrequently 
prevented discussion of many of the problems of internal organiza- 
tion which are in need of attention. For example, the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum to include more community civics is an urgent 
problem, but it waits for its solution on the practical campaigning 
for the funds with which to pay for teachers and build schoolhouses. 

The solution of the financial problems of the schools is sometimes 
thought of by teachers as a matter about which they do not need 
to concern themselves. One often hears at teachers’ meetings the 
remark that the country has enough money for schools and the ex- 
hortation that teachers go to the legislature and get it. It is doubt- 
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less true that there is money in the country as a whole, but it is 
equally true that many communities cannot afford to pay more 
for education. An undiscriminating appeal to the legislature to 
raise the tax rates in all communities would do more harm than good. 
What is needed is careful adjustment of the burden after a study of 
the whole problem. 

The Committee on School Finance of the King County Teachers’ 
League in the State of Washington has adopted a course which 
ought to be followed by every teachers’ association in the United 
States. This committee has gathered and published in a four- 
page leaflet the facts with regard to their county. 

The following notes are among the items printed at the bottom 
of the table: 

Column 5 shows the per pupil valuation upon which district taxation de- 
pends. This ranges in second-class districts from $1,798 in Issaquah to $19,237 
in Skykomish. In third-class districts it goes from $1,133 in Black Diamond 
to $48,106 in Mattaini. A 10-mill levy on these amounts shows the district 
tax available for the education of each pupil in the different districts without 
special election. Twenty mills may be used when authorized by a vote. 

Column 10 shows the amounts to be spent this year per pupil. These have 
a wide range—from $38 in Krain to $479 in South Mercer. Fourteen districts 
are spending more than $200 per pupil; thirty districts from $100 to $200 per 
pupil; thirty districts from $80 to $100 per pupil; thirty-one districts from 
$60 to $80 per pupil; six districts from $50 to $60 per pupil; five districts from 
$38 to $50 per pupil. 

By comparing Column 3 with Column 14 the difference between present 
valuations and those of 1914 is found. Seventy districts of the 121 show 
decreased valuations in the six-year period. 

There can be no denying that such facts as these are fundamen- 
tal to educational organization in King County. Turning to the 
general table itself, we find in a column showing the expenses per 
pupil in third-ciass districts, with from 50 to 100 pupils in average 
daily attendance, such figures as the following: $91, $142, $106, 
$105, $94, $62, $509, $85, $44, $38, $50. Here again are facts 
which cannot be overlooked. In these same third-class districts 
the levy in 1920 varied from twenty mills to four mills. 

Such impressive inequalities cannot be overcome by any mere 
exhortation to go to the legislature and get more funds. There 
must be genuine civic wisdom in the minds of those who go to the 
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legislature. There must be a clear insight into the vast social 
problems which are involved in readjusting taxes. In short, there 
must be a type of careful consideration which is now uncommon and 
will continue to be uncommon until many school people have fol- 
lowed the example of the King County Teachers’ League. 


HANDWRITING IN THE SCHOOL 


There is no branch of instruction in the elementary schools 
so subject to control by waves of fashion as handwriting. At the 
present time the country is largely under the domination of a sys- 
tem that has no justification in results secured or in psychology. 

Perhaps the best way to develop a better attitude on the matter 
is to publish the following letter which comes from a practical 
teacher, Miss Edna Clyne, Vancouver, Washington: 


During the past few years I have been impressed by the fact that penman- 
ship does not carry over in the primary grades of most of our schools. Spen- 
cerian, vertical, and half a dozen other systems have had their day and ceased 
to exist, but it is still a self-evident fact that penmanship does not function. 

Where muscular-movement systems have been introduced, an effort is 
usually made to have the forearm movement used from the first. The most 
optimistic penmanship enthusiasts understand that to secure this in the primary 
grades the form of the letters must largely be sacrificed. Yet in the working 
out of the plan this seems to have been done without securing the movement. 
During the penmanship period an earnest teacher may obtain good movement. 
But in having it carry over to the other work of the day no teacher seems 
entirely to have succeeded, and most have frankly failed. 

In an effort to gain information concerning this vexed point the following 
observations were made of the written work of 627 children in the second and 
third grades of one of the small cities of Washington, in some subject other than 
the regular penmanship lesson. 


N MovEeMENT 
CHILDREN 
| Good Fair Finger 
107 | ° I 106 
153 4 7 142 
156 | I 7 148 
211 2 7 202 
627 | | 22 598 


Courtis, of Detroit, tested for results in writing in Detroit. Melcher, 
of the Bureau of Education, tested 37,000 cases in Kansas City. Neither 
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found a single case functioning in writing. It is apparent from these observa- 
tions, which could probably be duplicated in most of the cities of the country, 
that something is wrong. 

The psychological solution, from the standpoint of penmanship, at least, 
would be to push penmanship farther up in the grades, using the blackboard 
for such written work as must be done by the younger children. If writing 
must be done at the desks, it should be so large that cramped movement would 
be impossible. But with present courses of study and schoolroom conditions 
this is frequently impossible. 

If we are forced to make a choice between form and movement and the choice 
falls upon movement, some means should be devised for securing it. At pres- 
ent children are using finger movement almost unanimously. Greater empha- 
sis on the part of teachers would undoubtedly help. Penmanship is frequently 
a neglected subject. Also it should be understood by teachers and pupils 
that it is upon movement that ratings are to be made. If well-written papers 
are to be praised and receive the high grades it is a constant temptation to 
resort to the means which will secure these pleasing results. 

If form is to be stressed, two or three minutes of the writing period should 
be devoted to movement drills when correct movement should be insisted 
upon. The remainder of the time should be spent in mastering the correct 
letter forms, ignoring movement, but using the blackboard as much of the 
time as possible. The unfortunate phase of this method is that we allow 
children to form a habit which must be broken up later. Yet, this is what 
we are actually doing at present without the advantage of being honest with 
ourselves and the children, and without being able to teach good letter forms, 
and to insist upon neat written work. 

Whatever the solution, it seems an evidence of inefficiency in our schools 
to continue to sacrifice form to movement without securing the movement, 
the result being waste of time and the formation of bad writing habits by the 
children. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Early in the year the Board of Education of Cleveland Heights, 
a suburb of the city of Cleveland, with the co-operation of the 
civic clubs of the city, secured the services of Mr. Packer of 
Detroit and some of his associates to lay out a program of building 
which should anticipate the needs of the next twenty years. 

The report was printed during the summer and distributed to 
the people of Cleveland Heights as the basis for a campaign for 
bonds to carry out the comprehensive suggestions made by the 
surveyors. This report contains diagrams showing the present 
distribution of buildings and other diagrams showing where it 
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will be advisable in the future to erect elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and the central high school. The diagrams are per- 
fectly clear and set forth, in a form which every citizen can under- 
stand, the simple principles on which school buildings must be 
located. 

The fundamental teachings of the survey are summarized in 
the following paragraphs: 


In general, the number of buildings for each type of school should be as 
few as possible. The realization of such a principle does away with schools 
which enroll a very small number of children except in the early development 
of outlying districts which are sparsely settled. As a matter of fact, the only 
absolutely known and recognized factor which prevents concentrating all the 
educational activities of a public school system at one center is the distance 
children would be compelled to travel. With distances children are to be 
asked to travel as a fundamental guide, the ultimate school plant for Cleveland 
Heights has been planned, showing the number and location of the proposed 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. 

It is obvious that the younger children should not be asked to travel as 
great distances as the older children. Furthermore, the area of a district 
which is limited to reasonable distances of travel for elementary children does 
not contribute a sufficient number of students for an effective educational 
unit in junior and senior high schools. In like manner, a junior high school 
district has too few pupils for an effective senior high school. These con- 
clusions are true because of two factors: first, the junior and senior high schools 
provide for only three grades each, while the elementary school cares for six 
grades and kindergarten; and second, the number of children remaining in 
school becomes less and less in each successive grade especially after the 
attainment of the compulsory school age. 


This clear statement of a fundamental principle should be pon- 
dered by all students of school administration and by all officers 
of school systems. A few years ago there was an effort to bring 
together in one school building all grades of schools and to con- 
vince communities that the school building was the dominant 
factor in the organization of an educational system. That theory 
was so vigorously advanced that it almost secured a footing in 
American cities. It was, however, a self-refuting theory, and Mr. 
Packer and his associates have done well to lay down so clearly the 
truer principle. 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN MICHIGAN 


At the request of the New York Evening Post, State Super- 
intendent T. E. Johnson supplied a statement regarding the pro- 
posed amendment dealing with public schools and preventing the 
maintenance of parochial and private schools. The statement is 
as follows: 


The following amendment to the Constitution of Michigan has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State to be placed on the ballot at the general 
election next November: 

“SECTION 16.—All residents of the State of Michigan between the ages of 
five years and sixteen years shall attend the public school in their respective 
districts until they have graduated from the eighth grade; provided, that in 
districts where the grades do not reach the eighth, then all persons herein 
decribed in such district shall complete the course taught therein. 

“SECTION 17.—The Legislature shall enact all necessary legislation to 
render Section 16 effective.” 

The petitions were circulated by the Wayne County Civic Association, 
now known as the Public School Defence League. The Attorney General has 
ruled that the question should not be submitted on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional and confiscatory in its nature. However, the supporters of the 
movement have secured an order from the Supreme Court to show cause why 
it should not be submitted. The matter rests, so far as its legal status is con- 
cerned, at this point. 

The opposition is of two types: those who oppose the entire movement 
because of their interest in the private or parochial schools of the state, and 
those who object to the form in which the amendment is submitted, on the 
following grounds: 

(1) Many children five years of age should not be compelled to attend 
school. The age limits under our compulsory-attendance law are seven and 
sixteen. 

(2) It prevents the closing of schools where the attendance is small and the 
transportation of the pupils to larger schools, as is now done. 

(3) People desiring to send their children to a better school in a neighbor- 
ing district, possibly a city system, paying tuition, would be prevented from 
doing so. 

(4) It would abolish special schools now maintained in the state for 
delinquent or incorrigible, deaf, blind, and sub-normal children. 

Of course the amendment might have been so worded as to overcome the 
above objections, in which case the opposition would arise from those who 
felt that it was improper to interfere with groups of citizens who felt it their 
religious duty to send their children to a school where they would receive 
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religious instruction. Michigan does not have the large number of schools of 
a private experimental nature found in states like New York, so there should 
be no particular hardship involved in so far as they are concerned. I believe 
much of the opposition to the so-called Lusk bills came from people supporting 
this type of school, as well as from those of liberal thought, who felt that the 
state should not interfere in matters of this kind. Whether or not the amend- 
ment will be submitted depends, of course, on court decision. 

The controversy which is on in Michigan is of more than local 
interest. The chairman of the National Education Association 
Commission on the Smith-Towner Bill asserted with emphasis at 
Salt Lake City that one of the chief obstacles in the way of that bill 
is the opposition of certain religious organizations. He expressed 
himself vigorously regarding ‘‘these enemies of the public schools” 
and their national policy. The foreign-language program of the 
parochial schools of a number of the different churches was also a 
subject of very genera! criticism during the war. 

The experience of Europe has shown one way of solving many 
of these problems. Every country in Europe that is advanced in 
its school policies has put all education under the supervision of 
the state, thus recognizing education as a public trust. Within 
this general supervision liberty can be granted to any organization 
to carry on its own particular kind of school, but the liberty is not 
one permitting competition with public schools or departure from 
the standards of public schools. 

The friends of public education and the friends of church schools 
will probably find in the long run that neither can put the other 
out of existence. The abolition of church schools has never yet 
been possible. On the other hand, the history of civilization has 
shown unmistakably the trend toward secular control of educa- 
tion. The trend thus seen is justifiable on every possible ground 
and should be encouraged and advocated. Supervision of schools 
through definite standards is the right and duty of the state. Such 
supervision can be advocated without partisan bitterness and with- 
out impairing the rights of anyone. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 
The Bureau of Education issues the following statement: 


Schools are in session all the year round in Amarillo, Texa. «nd teachers 
are paid for twelve months’ work. Salaries have been increased nm... than 50 
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per cent, but only a few thousand dollars have been added to the total expendi- 
ture for the salaries. 

The school year of forty-eight weeks has been divided into three terms of 
sixteen weeks each, and each pupil in the city will be given free tuition for two 
of these terms and allowed to make his grade in a year, as at present. Under 
the arrangement, only two-thirds of the pupils will be in school at one time, 
and only two-thirds of the teachers will be needed. If these teachers were 
paid at the same rate as at present, the annual pay-roll would be just two-thirds 
as much, for the teachers will teach for twelve months in the year instead of 
nine, as heretofore. The annual salaries of these two-thirds have been in- 
creased about 50 per cent, which brings the pay-roll to about where it was be- 
before. As a matter of fact, the salaries of teachers have been increased a 
little more than 50 per cent, and the pay-roll for next year will be about 
$90,000. 

Next year no teacher in the Amarillo schools will receive less than $1,236, 
and the salaries will range from this amount to $2,260. 

The forty-eight-week school was made necessary by the low constitutional 
tax rate allowed Texas schools. For several years Superintendent M. H. 
Duncan has been advocating a forty-eight-week school, in which free tuition 
would be given to all children for the three terms. Two terms of the three 
would be devoted to academic work and the third term would be devoted to a 
practical application of the lessons learned from the book during the first two. 
Such a plan, it is believed, would bring the school and the world closer to- 
gether, motivate school work, and at the same time increase its efficiency by 
intensifying it and making it more serious. This is the type of forty-eight- 
week school the Amarillo board contemplates putting in just as soon as they 
can get the money to do it with. The present arrangement is only temporary. 

Under the plan now in operation the three terms will be as follows: From 
September 1 to the Christmas holidays; from the Christmas holidays to about 
April 20; and from April 20 to about August 8. There will be one week’s 
vacation during the Christmas holidays and three weeks in August. The plan 
was put into operation by opening the schools to one-third of the children dur- 
ing the present summer. Another third will enter September 1, and from then 
on there will be two-thirds of the children in school. The last third will not 
enter until January 1. Before the plan was started the pupils were divided 
into three equal groups with regard to grades and half-grades, each one being 
given the term of his parent’s choice so far as this could be done. 


From Cleveland comes the following: 


What seems to be a good indication that Cleveland in the near future will 
adopt the twelve-month school year may be seen in the large attendance at 
the summer schools this summer; and in the fact that from a third to a half 
of those enrolled are studying, not to make up work in which they have failed, 
but to gain a semester. 
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More than 6,000 children are in the elementary schools which are open as 
summer schools; more then 4,000 are in the high schools. Figures show that 
more than half of those in high schools this summer are trying to gain a 
semester. The same is true of more than a third of the 6,000 in the elementary 
classes. It is obvious that thousands of Cleveland children already have 
adopted the year-round school. 

At a number of the elementary schools this summer supervisory assist- 
ants are having their first experience as principals. 


The Seattle School Bulletin contains the following: 


Last year, for the first time in Seattle, classes were conducted during vaca- 
tion in both grade and high-school subjects at free public schools. The 
attendance and the results demonstrate the need of such schools and it is the 
intention of the school authorities to conduct schools in the same buildings 
and in the same manner as last year, making such changes as seem best. 
Definite directions for recommending pupils and for securing books for summer 
use will be sent to the principals of the schools as soon as they can be pre- 
pared. 

The vacation schools should serve two classes of pupils at this time: those 
who are clearly in advance of their grades and could easily complete the essen- 
tials of the next semester’s work in six weeks, and those who, for any reason, 
are not strong enough for promotion with their classes. For both of these 
groups the short vacation school is especially adapted, saving valuable time 
for the pupils and enabling some to maintain their self-confidence and self- 
respect by avoiding what is to them humiliating failure to “pass.” Occa- 
sionally a pupil not included in these classes is permitted to go to vacation 
schools, but only for some good reason such as recent arrival in the city. 

These schools will be conducted in the various high-school buildings, 
elementary-school work being offered in all of these buildings and high-school 
subjects being offered only at Broadway High School. Pupils should secure 
their permission to attend, and enter upon the first day of the session, June 
21. Pupils who are doing ordinarily good work should not plan to attend 
vacation school, but should take up their work regularly in September. 

Elementary vacation schools will be in session six weeks, while high-school 
subjects will continue for eight weeks. Before pupils enroll for vacation schools 
they must obtain permission {rom the principal of the school from which they 
come. 

ADVERTISING EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


A number of devices have been adopted within the last few 
months to bring to the attention of the public the work of the 
schools. Not infrequently these devices have failed to be effec- 
tive in stimulating genuine appreciation of the schools, because 
they have aimed at some narrow or selfish end. It is gratifying, 
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therefore, to find a series of systematic efforts of a truly professional 
tone which are directed toward constructive development of public 
interest in the broader policies of public education. 

The Sioux City Teachers’ Club published a series of advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers which did not ask for anything ex- 
cept proper appreciation of the public schools on the part of citizens. 
There were advertisements on the primary school, one on the 
teaching of citizenship, one on the high school, and others on other 
subjects—twenty-four in all. A part of one of these advertisements 
may be reproduced as typical of the spirit of all. 


WHAT ARE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? VISIT THEM 


Appreciating that the break between the eighth grade in the grammar school 
and the Freshman classes in the high schools generally furnished the faltering 
step to the average student who discontinued his education at this point, the 
city school administration adopted the junior high plan. 

It has long been thought that the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils were too 
old for their environment and that the ninth-grade pupils were too young for 
theirs. The result was that the incentive to continue education was slackened 
and was found to be the indirect cause of so few graduating from the senior 
high school. 

The junior high school furnishes this missing link. Through its making the 
eighth grade more practical and interesting, it enhances the student’s attitude 
toward educational advancement. Through its alleviating the complexity of 
the ninth grade (the old Freshman high-school year), it has encouraged scores 
of students to complete their high-school training courses, who otherwise 
would have considered their education sufficient when graduated from the 
grammar school. 

The junior high school has been variously defined as to its portion of a 
six-year high-school course, as to its separate housing, and as to its adjustability 
to adolescents. But the junior high is not curriculum, nor location, nor adoles- 
cence. It is simply—opportunity and growth. 
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News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicagn 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


During the Summer Quarter an unusually large number of 
elementary-school principals registered for courses in the School of 
Education. The comment was heard frequently in the classrooms 
and corridors that these principals were very progressive and wide- 
awake. Such statements are particularly significant at this time 
when elementary schools are undergoing a radical reorganization 
and are in genuine need of capable educational leaders as principals. 
The opinion which was current in regard to the principals was 
based on two types of activities which were carried on vigorously 
by them. 

In the first place, the Elementary-Schools Principals’ Confer- 
ences were carried on with unusual success by the officers and 
members of the organization. It is the practice of the School of Edu- 
cation to provide opportunity each summer for the organization of 
conferences by groups of students who have common problems to 
discuss. During the first week of the Summer Quarter the elemen- 
tary-school principals organized and planned a program for the 
first term which included vigorous discussions of the problems 
which are challenging the attention of progressive principals today. 
The topics which follow illustrate very well the issues considered: 
“Scientific Methods of Grading and Promoting Pupils’; The 
Use of Classroom Tests in Supervision”; and “The Socialized Reci- 
tation.”” The conferences were well attended and the round- 
table discussions were very productive. 

In the second place, steps were taken during the course of the 
first term to organize a National Association of Elementary-School 
Principals. ‘The movement was initiated in a course entitled “The 
Organization and Supervision of Elementary Schools,’”’ which was 
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attended very largely by elementary-school principals. A list 
was secured of the students who were members of the National 
Education Association and who were in favor of a national organi- 
zation which would have a sectional program at the February 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. A petition has 
already been prepared and forwarded to President Kendall of the 
Department of Superintendence. If permission to hold a confer- 
ence is granted, the committee plans to organize a stimulating 
program along lines which will be of genuine interest to elementary- 
school principals. 

The organization of a National Association of Elementary- 
School Principals is both timely and significant. There is no na- 
tional organization at the present time which progressive principals 
can attend with the assurance that problems in which they are espe- . 
cially interested will be discussed. To a very large extent state 
organizations have failed to give sufficient emphasis to the work 
of principals. It is hoped that the organization of a national 
association will stimulate the organization of similar associations 
in each state and in smaller sections of the country. 

The organization of a national association is but the initial step 
in the larger program which should be adopted. Relatively few 
facts have been collected up to this time concerning the work of 
principals, effective methods of supervision, and types of elementary- 
school organization. On the other hand, there are many very 
suggestive experiments under way in practically every city which 
should be described and the reports published. If such reports were 
available, principals could adopt many valuable suggestions from 
them without having to pursue the same experiments themselves. 
Furthermore, there are many problems, such as the classification 
of pupils, provisions for individual differences, and the enrichment 
of the course of study, which are open to careful study and inves- 
tigation. It is hoped that the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, if organized, will take steps immediately to appoint 
committees to collect materials of value to principals and to carry 
on numerous investigations of elementary education. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING OR PRACTICE IN THINKING. I 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Definite technique established—During the past twenty-five 
years a definite technique of giving to pupils practice in problem- 
solving or thinking has been developed in progressive American 
elementary schools. It is the purpose of this series of articles to 
acquaint more teachers with this technique so that any skilled 
teacher who is a good thinker may give pupils practice in problem- 
solving and make them aware of the elements of skill in effective 
thinking. In order to show the importance and validity of the 
practices to be described we shall also discuss the place of problem- 
solving in everyday life and the ways in which great problem- 
solvers think. 

Sections of the discussion.—We shall divide our discussion into 
four sections, as follows: I. Problems of everyday life. II. Actual 
lessons illustrating problem-solving in school. III. How skilled 
problem-solvers think. IV. Rules for training pupils in effective 
problem-solving. 


I. PROBLEMS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


A problem is a question involving doubt. “To be er not to be.”’— 
For our purposes a problem may be defined as “‘a question involv- 
ing doubt.’ From this point of view the problem frame of mind 
is well depicted in Hamlet’s famous lines beginning, “‘To be or 
not to be, that is the question.”” Whenever we thoughtfully 
search for means of dealing with any such doubt or perplexity or 
uncertainty or difficulty, we are engaged in reflective problem- 
solving. The problem may arise from some practical difficulty or 
from mere curious wondering about some unexplained or unusual 
fact. Such a practical problem as ‘Where shall I spend my 


This is the first of a series of articles on this topic. 
2 This definition is based on Webster’s International Dictionary. 
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vacation ?”’ often causes the most profound thinking and inquiry. 
Similar investigation is often entailed in deciding whether to go to 
college or to enter business. After one has decided upon a certain 
resort for his vacation or a certain school for his education, the 
clothes problem or baggage problem may become crucial. You 
may say to yourself, “To take a suitcase or a trunk, that is now 
the question.” If a suitcase is decided upon, the problems may 
become very minute, such as, ‘To take this sweater or not, that 
is the question.” 

Large and small problems, from large policies to minute issues.— 
Thus we see that the practical problems of life may vary from 
momentous decisions, such as deciding upon a college education, 
down to such minute matters as pondering whether to take or 
leave a certain garment. In the larger responsible positions of 
life we find the same contrast between large and small problems. 
For example, a business executive has large matters of policy to 
determine, such as how to increase his business, or how to keep his 
salesmen full of “pep” and make them skilful in selling, etc. On 
the other hand, in his correspondence he solves scores of small 
problems each day, many of which involve merely a moment’s 
glance at a letter and a half-minute’s dictation of the answer. 
In the life of a school superintendent or principal or dean the 
same extremes occur. For example, at one time when I was 
“deaning’’ I had the following /arge problems: (1) How to dis- 
cover a talented young man to become my successor as dean. 
To solve this required three years of exploration. (2) How to 
improve the annual catalogue, so that it would be more easily 
read by entering students. This required occasional editorial pon- 
dering during four years. (3) How to reconstruct certain rooms 
so as to provide more offices for an increasing faculty. Secur- 
ing satisfactory plans for remodeling two particular rooms took 
several months of occasional planning. At the opposite extremes 
were the small, short problems of advising students who were 
registering. On registration days from twenty-five to forty 
students were advised. Each case usually took from one to ten 
minutes and was determined in the light of such questions as: 
(1) What is the student planning to do in life? (2) What are her 
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special talents? (3) What has been her previous training? (4) 
What required courses does she have to take? (5) What courses 
are offered that will meet her needs? (6) How can conflicts of 
hours be avoided ? 

Need of training in both short problem-solving and prolonged 
patient ihinking—The relative proportion of large and small 
problems in life will influence our plans for organizing opportunities 
for problem-solving in school. It is my impression that the small, 
short problems play such a prominent part in the daily life of 
most persons that we are justified in organizing in school thousands 
of such problems, each of which may consume only from one to 
ten minutes in its solution. At the same time we should provide 
for solution large problems which may puzzle the students for one 
hour or many hours, and thus train them to do the prolonged, 
patient thinking that is required in the larger, longer problems of 
later life. 

Practical versus speculative problems; “‘ The Lady or the Tiger.”’— 
Up to this point our examples of problems have all been of a 
practical nature in the sense that they related to practical plans or 
actions, usually of the person who was solving them. It is impor- 
tant to realize, however, that much problem-solving thinking in 
daily life is concerned with purely theoretical or speculative ques- 
tions, the answers to which are not needed by the thinker in order 
to determine some important line of practical activity. To take an 
extreme example, some years ago Frank Stockton, the well-known 
writer, published a puzzling story called “‘The Lady or the Tiger.” 
This story tells of a lowborn hero who dares to woo a princess. 
The king opposes the match and casts the hero into the arena, 
where he must choose between two doors. If he opens one, a 
tiger will come out and devour him. If he chooses the other, a 
woman whom he must then marry will appear. The princess, 
in the balcony, knows the secret of the doors. She gives her hero 
lover a sign and he opens one of them. The story ends with the 
question, which comes out—*‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger ?”’ 

Girls puzzle over princess’ choice.-—When this unexpected puz- 
zling ending to the story appeared, the country got into a turmoil 
of discussion in an effort to solve the problem. I watched a class 
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of high-school Freshmen recently discussing it. One girl said she 
had read every line about the princess eleven times in an effort to 
determine whether the princess’ love and jealousy would lead her 
to indicate the door of the lady or the door of the tiger. 

Playful speculation abounds in politics, religion, and science.— 
Other examples of such unresponsible problem-solving occur in 
politics, religion, and science. The chief mental recreation of 
many persons consists in puzzling over the political issues of the day, 
issues that are often so remote that the thinkers have absolutely 
no possibility of modifying matters in a practical way. Arguments 
about the Bible are often of a similar unpractical character. 
Finally, in the realm of science we find all types of inquiring 
persons, from the young boy who puzzles over pollywogs and elec- 
trical bells and flying machines, up to the advanced astronomer who 
tries to locate a new comet or planet—all concerned merely with 
“Why does it do that?” or “How does the thing work?” or 
“Where is the planet that explains these gaps in our calculations ?”’ 

Playful puzzling may train for practical problem-solving.—Often 
such playful puzzling proves of value to the problem-solver and to 
society. For example, the adolescent girls who puzzled about love 
and jealousy as exemplified in Stockton’s princess probably were 
acquiring knowledge and skill in judging some of the most 
crucial issues of life; issues to which we find our greatest novelists 
and dramatists devoting their best talents. Similarly, the inquiring 
reader who ponders with interest political issues that do not concern 
him in a practical way is acquiring knowledge and skill which may 
help him in arriving at sound decisions upon political issues in 
which he does have a voice. ‘The way in which playful, theoretical, 
or speculative problem-solving thus prepares for practical problem- 
solving is merely one example of the way in which play in general 
trains for serious activities. Dogs play at running, catching, 
biting, and fighting and are thus prepared for the real fighting and 
hunting of life. Men, women, and children play at puzzling out 
all kinds of interesting problems and may thus be trained and kept 
in condition for more serious problem-solving when this is required. 

Great variety of problems in social life: mechanical, diplomatic, 
moral, expressional, aesthetic, scientific, mathematical.—The examples 
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discussed above have given us some notion of the varieties of prob- 
lems found in everyday life. In order to extend our impressions 
of the many types of problems that exist, we may note the following 
partial classification of them. 

1. Mechanical construction problems, 1.e., problems of how to 
make something. ‘These may vary from the small but very puzzling 
problem of how to ‘make over’ an old garment, up to such a 
complex scientific problem as how to make a flying machine—a 
problem that puzzled the world for centuries. Many construction 
problems are now provided in elementary schools. It is important 
to notice that in the present chapter we are interested in the 
thoughtful planning and designing that enter into the solution of 
such problems, rather than in the actual mechanical construction. 

2. Transportation problems, i.e., problems of how to take or send 
something to some place. These may vary from the simple personal 
problem of how to get a parcel to a friend around the corner up 
to the enormous transportation problems that confronted the 
Allies during the war. Such problems occur in all kinds of situa- 
ti ns. For example, in department stores there is the problem of 
transporting the money from the salesmen to the cashiers. In 
large libraries enormous problems of human energy and conven- 
ience are involved in the stacking and arranging of books so as to 
render their transportation to readers swift and economical. In the 
courses in history, civics, geography, and science problems of trans- 
portation are being pondered more and more in progressive schools. 

3. Problems of personal relations, reactions, and influences, e.g., 
“Would Stockton’s princess prefer to see her lover devoured by 
the tiger or to see him become the husband of another woman ?”’ 
In daily life we are constantly pondering such human-nature 
problems. Often they are of a diplomatic character, e.g., how to 
influence our relatives, friends, and associates. Recently I pon- 
dered for two days how to present a business proposition to a 
certain man. At first I decided to write an outline of it, lay it 
before him, and explain it. On my way to see him, however, I 
decided that he so disliked listening to others that the only thing 
to do was to let him talk and then gradually insinuate my own 
proposals piecemeal, as occasion offered, during his conversation. 
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This proved successful. In all the social studies—history, civics, 
biography, literature, etc.—personal relations, reactions, and 
influences appear which offer opportunities for problematic dis- 
cussions that train pupils in solving such human-nature problems 
when they are encountered in daily life. 

4. Problems of social organization, such as “How shall we 
organize our literary society ?”’ or “Which is better, for the govern- 
ment to own and operate the railroads or merely to control and 
supervise their operation?” From the simple organization of 
domestic activities up to such international organizations as the 
League of Nations we find thousands of problems under this 
heading. In the social studies, when properly taught, pupils are 
given training in planning, suggesting, criticizing, and evaluating 
solutions of such problems. 

5. Moral problems, such as “Is it right for me to accept an 
education and services from my parents without making any 
immediate return in the form of home service?” Literature, 
biography, history, civics, and school activities are full of moral 
problems which especially competent teachers have pupils ponder 
and solve with benefit to their future powers of moral discrimination. 

6. Expressional problems, e.g., “‘What is the best way to word 
my refusal of this invitation ?”’ or “‘ How shall I write this chapter ?” 
In planning to write the present series of articles I pondered for 
weeks whether to open it with this section on problems of daily 
life or to open with actual lessons illustrating problem-solving in 
school. I finally decided to place the lessons as the second section, 
but I am not sure that this is the best order. Thus expressional 
problems vary from the simple choice of a word up to the large 
outlining and planning of a book or outlining a whole series of 
addresses. ‘Training in expression in school thus offers one of the 
best opportunities for training in problem-solving. 

7. Artistic problems, e.g., “What is the most pleasing arrange- 
ment of the pictures in this room ?”’ or “‘ What is the most pleasing 
way of massing the shrubbery in this park?” or “What is the 
most pleasing color scheme for this window display ?”’ In the art 
courses reflective thought about such problems is now encouraged 
in many schools. 
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8. Pure science problems, e.g., “Why does the mist hang in 
. clouds a short distance up the mountain, but disappear lower 
down ?” or “Is the interior of the earth a molten mass or is it rigid 
and solid?” We are all familiar with such problems from our 
high-school science courses. In the grades, instruction in geog- 
raphy and science is being improved so as to offer increasing 
opportunities for pupils to puzzle out answers to scientific problems 
instead of merely learning scientific facts. 

9. Purely mathematical problems, e.g., ““How do I calculate 
the amount of income tax that I have to pay ?”’ or ‘‘What is the 
best way of auditing the report of the treasurer of our society in 
order to verify his accounts?”’ Not only in arithmetic, but also in 
manual training, geography, science, and civics, pupils in pro- 
gressive schools are being trained in puzzling out problems of 
arranging quantitative data and determining quantitative relations 
in order to prepare for the mathematically precise scientific 
method of problem-solving which is playing an ever-increasing 
part in solving modern civic, philanthropic, and business problems. 

These examples suggest the large social value of training in prob- 
lem-solving.—Several other types of problems could be described, 
but sufficient has probably been said to serve the purpose of this 
introductory article, namely, to give the reader a notion of the 
importance of the type of learning and training which we have 
under discussion. In discussions of handwriting and spelling it is 
possible to present the results of precise investigations showing 
just what degrees of handwriting skill and what spelling words are 
important in everyday life. For problem-solving we do not 
possess similar precise information, but our numerous examples up 
to this point have probably served to impress the reader with the 
frequency of the occasions for problem-solving in daily life, and the 
consequent desirability of training pupils to be skilful problem- 
solvers. 

Origin of problems—in something puzzling, perplexing, confusing, 
disconcerting, unexpected, queer, strange, or odd.—Before proceeding 
to the discussion of sample lessons which illustrate the organization 
of such training it is desirable to get in mind the idea with which 
this article opened, namely, that a problem involves both a certain 
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intellectual and a certain emotional mental condition in the thinker; 
a problem is a question involving doubt. Consequently, for our 
purposes, a problem is not merely a ¢opic, as it often appears to be 
in some courses of study, nor is it merely a question. It is a type of 
mental condition in the pupil, a condition in which he is possessed 
of a question plus doubt. The more doubtful, uncertain, and 
perplexed he is the more intense is his problematic frame of mind. 
Creating such a state of mind in the pupils, consequently, is the 
starting-point of problem-solving activity. Several words to 
describe this initial frame of mind have been brought together by 
Professor John Dewey, our leading authority on reflective thinking, 
in his excellent book entitled, How We Think. In one place 
(p. 12) he says, ‘The origin of thinking is in some perplexity, 
confusion or doubt.” Again (on p. 74) he speaks of “something 
unexpected, queer, strange, funny [i.e., odd] or disconcerting”’ 
as furnishing the starting-point for reflective inquiry. Finally 
(on page 9) under the heading “the importance of uncertainty,” 
he speaks of a “genuine problem” as existing in ‘‘whatever—no 
matter how slight and commonplace in character—perplexes and 
challenges the mind so that it makes belief at all uncertain.” 

Genuine problem for pupil when mentally challenged by something 
strange, perplexing, unexpected, or disconcerting.—From these 
terms we may derive a meaning for the rather ambiguous statement 
that has been current, namely, that the problem must be a problem 
for the pupil, not merely for the teacher. In terms of our dis- 
cussion, this means that the starting-point for the pupil must be 
something—no matter how slight or commonplace in character— 
that puzzles or perplexes him; something that appears to him as 
unexpected, queer, strange, odd, or disconcerting. When his mind 
is challenged by such matters the pupil has a genuine problem. 
It may be practical or it may not. .It may be merely something 
“funny” in the sense of being unexpected or strange; in fact, much 
of our most intense problem-solving thinking by adults and 
children occurs in response to just such ‘“‘funny” unexplained 
phenomena. 

Presented problems and discovered problems.—Sometimes prob- 
lems are “‘presented”’ to a person in daily life, and at other times 
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he seems to “discover” them. The common use of the expression, 
“‘the problem then presented itself,’’ suggests the frequency of the 
first type of appearance of a problem. Many mediocre thinkers 
never seem to feel a problem at all keenly unless it is vigorously 
“presented” to them by some obvious difficulty, such as missing 
a train or having no money to buy something to eat. They are 
perfectly complacent mentally except in the face of some such 
vital emergency. At the opposite extreme we find persons who 
are of such an inquiring frame of mind that they are continually 
poking around and turning up doubtful questions or problems in 
all kinds of unexpected places. 

Presented problems abound in practical affairs—In practical 
affairs we meet frequent occasions both for solving “presented”’ 
problems and for “discovering” problems. For example, a business 
executive or manager is “presented”’ with a batch of problems 
every time he reads his mail or listens to questions from his 
subordinates or customers. A busy executive solves scores of 
problems a day which are presented to him in this manner. One 
of the greatest elements of skill in executive work is the ability to 
decide rapidly many such problems as they are presented. Con- 
sequently, when we present pupils in school with many problems 
which they did not originate, but which they must solve rapidly, 
we are paralleling one of the most important types of problem- 
solving in practical life. 

Discovering problems, illustrated by inquiring experts —On the 
other hand, the discovering of problems is constantly illustrated in 
practical affairs when an expert examines a situation with a view 
to improving it. For example, a friend of mine has just taken 
over the management of a large business and one of the first ques- 
tions he asked was, “When do you have your salesmen’s meetings ?”’ 
The old manager said they did not have any meetings, and was 
surprised when my friend pointed out that this was a serious defect 
in the organization. It is becoming more and more common to 
employ consulting experts (for example, in making school surveys) 
who visit a situation and by prying here and there with their ques- 
tions uncover many problems which the “home folks” never 
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realized were there. The importance of organized training for 
this type of activity is stated by Judd when he says: 

Not merely the sohition of problems suggested by one’s own experiences, 
then, constitutes the end and aim of school training, but the discovery of new 
pro»lems is an important part of education. Youth is a period of learning to 
sce problems as well as learning to solve problems.* 

G,%p discussions and individual solution—Sometimes the 
problems which are thus presented or discovered are solved by an 
individual working alone, but frequently group discussion plays a 
very large part in the solution. Even where one individual does 
most of the thinking which attains the solution, he is often greatly 
aided by a few moments of discussion with someone else. In 
organized business and social life many of the crucial decisions, 
such as occur in undertaking new business ventures or passing new 
laws or trying cases in court, are reached only after many hours of 
problem-solving discussions by groups of persons. Hence, while 
it is important to train individual pupils in school in the solving of 
problems, it is equally important that they be given practice in 
problem-solving discussions so as to give them skill in this important 
social art. 

Reflective problem-solvers to be trained, not impulsive ones.— 
Finally, before turning to the sample lessons which will illustrate 
how pupils are actually given practice in the art of problem- 
solving, we may note that we desire to produce reflective problem- 
solvers, not impulsive ones. To reflect means to turn the matter 
over in the mind, to view it from various angles, to consider carefully 
the various possibilities of solution. To develop skill in securing 
the true solution of problems by such reflective study is the topic 
of these articles. In the next instalment we shall describe sample 
lessons which show just how skilled teachers give such training. 


[To be continued] 


tC. H. Judd, “Initiative or the Discovery of Problems,” Elementary School 
Teacher, XIII (1912), 153. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIVE SILENT-READING LESSONS 


C. R. STONE 
Gardenville School, St. Louis, Missouri 


A very common procedure in conducting a reading lesson is 
the oral-reading method. The distinguishing feature about the 
oral-reading method is the consecutive oral reading, sentence by 
sentence or paragraph by paragraph, of the unit being studied. 
The oral-reading method is very valuable in the primary grades. 
In the teaching of a unit of reading matter such as poetry, which 
has very prominent auditory values, the oral-reading method is 
always a valuable method. But in the past and in most schools 
even today a reading lesson in any grade with any type of material 
means an oral-reading lesson. Fifteen years ago Huey pointed 
out in his book on the Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading the 
importance of training in silent reading. Judd and other leaders of 
today have brought forcibly to the attention of school people the 
importance of spending very much less time in the middle and 
upper grades in oral reading and developing a technique for silent- 
reading lessons. But many teachers are at a loss to know how to 
conduct a silent-reading lesson. It is the purpose of this article to 
give a detailed account of a few silent-reading recitations as samples 
of some of the things we are doing in our schoo! in attempting to 
develop a teaching technique for silent-reading lessons. 


A FOURTH-GRADE PROBLEM LESSON 


In one of our fourth readers is the story of “‘The Prodigal Son,” 
about two pages. In the assignment for study the pupils were 
asked first to read the story through rather quickly from beginning 
to end, then to re-read it, considering the following problem 
questions: 

1. Which of the two sons do you like better? List the points in favor 


of the older son. List the points in favor of the younger son. List the 
points against the younger son. List the points against the older son. 
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2. This story was told by Jesus to illustrate a father’s love for his son. 
Select three sentences which show the father’s love and indicate your selections 
by page and line. 

The opinion of the class was about evenly divided on the 
first question. The lists suggested were worked out and formu- 
lated on the blackboard as group work and each pupil was left to 
decide for himself. The purpose of the problem was to get the 
pupils to examine the facts critically. A problem which leads to 
debate through difference of opinion is a fine type of problem, 
provided of course that its discussion involves the leading facts 
in the reading material. The spirit and enthusiasm with which 
the pupils debated this problem showed that this lesson, which 
might otherwise have been somewhat of a bore to the pupils, was 
a real enjoyment. The second problem of course was for the 
purpose of centering their attention upon the main idea running 
through the story. Details with reference to the pronunciation of 
words and the meaning of words and phrases came up for attention 
from time to time throughout the recitation but always as subor- 
dinate elements in relation to a larger problem. 


A SEVENTH-GRADE PROBLEM LESSON 


The following problems were used in connection with a series 
of five recitations on the Man without a Country: 


1. Give facts and incidents that show how Nolan was punished for damning 
the United States and wishing never to hear of her again. 

2. What were the main activities that Nolan had for occupying his time ? 
List them in their order of importance. 

3. Prove that Nolan loved his country dearly. 

4. Contrast Nolan’s character as a young man and his character as revealed 
in the story from about the age of forty until his death. 

5. Select one of the most interesting incidents and be prepared to read it 
to the class. 


It will be seen that in this plan there is no attempt to go through 
the story consecutively from the beginning to the end. Often- 
times the discussion on one of the problems would necessitate 
the pupil’s relating a part of the story or would lead certain pupils 
to raise questions about the facts of the story, but these factual 
reproductions and questions were always subsidiary elements to a 
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problem involving concentration upon the large view of the story. 
Pupils who were able to take little or no part in the discussions 
were stimulated to read more selectively and with greater concen- 
tration in their study preparation for the next recitation. Some- 
times when there was debate about a point the pupil would 
spontaneously read to the class a sentence or paragraph to prove 
his point. This type of oral reading and the type indicated in the 
fifth problem have some incentive, some purpose in contrast to 
the procedure which requires that all the material in the reading 
lesson must be read orally. 


EXTENSIVE SILENT READING 


A unit of reading material such as Some Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood by Pyle is well adapted for extensive silent reading. 
The book consists of twelve chapters, one hundred and seventy-six 
pages. It was used with an upper fifth-grade class taught by Miss 
Blanche Turecheck. Ten recitation periods of thirty minutes 
each were used. The following are representative problems used 
as a basis of reports on assignments: 

In the shooting of the deer which led to Robin Hood becoming an outlaw, 
who was most to blame, Robin Hood or the foresters ? 

Why was Little John so named ? 

What was the Sheriff’s purpose in holding a shooting match ? 

In what three ways did Robin Hood disguise himself so the Sheriff did not 
know him ? 

What is the point of highest excitement in the chapter ? 

Select witty lines in this chapter. 

The assignment involved one or two chapters to a recitation. 
The pupils were told to read the chapter through first without 
reference to the questions and then to go over it again, considering 
the questions and exercises written on the board for the chapter. 
The oral reading was of two types, that which came in naturally to 
prove the pupil’s contention and that which was planned as a part 
of the class program, such as, ‘Select a witty saying in the chapter, 
write the page and line on a slip of paper, and be prepared to read 
it to the class.” After the book was completed chapter by chapter, 
one recitation was used to get a perspective view of the whole with 
a consideration of such problems as the following: 
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Cite incidents showing Little John as the right-hand man. 

List six places where Robin Hood and his band outwit the Sheriff. 

Name the men Robin Hood could not overcome in single combat. 

List five characteristics of Robin Hood’s personality which helped to 
bring;him good fortune throughout the stories. 

The procedure with the unit of reading matter mentioned above 
was radically different from the procedure the writer once observed 
in connection with a similar unit. An eighth-grade class was 
studying a school edition of Jvanhoe containing two hundred and 
eight pages. The method used was the method of reading it 
orally page by page with discussion of the details. The discussion 
of the class was centered largely upon minor details with little 
consideration of the larger problems which might have been 
discussed after the pupils had all read the whole story silently. 
The class had completed the reading of a little over half of the book 
after five weeks or fifteen recitations. However, upon inquiry 
from the pupils it was discovered that most of the class had com- 
pleted reading the book silently on the side at odd times. With 
any literary material of this kind there should be some oral reading, 
but to attempt to read orally all of a unit of this length is objec- 
tionable because it tends to throw the discussion too largely upon 
small points, and also because it is too slow a procedure with 
reference to the amount of material the class is able to cover. 
It also tends to slow up the individual’s rate of silent reading. 
The point is that in the past this type of oral-reading procedure has 
been altogether too common, due to a conception handed down 
that a reading recitation means oral reading. We are coming to 
realize that the development of efficient silent readers is the most 
important phase of the reading problem in the middle and upper 
grades. The appreciation of good reading material of various 
types, including the distinctly literary types of course, is also 
important, and it is believed by the writer that, with the exception 
of poetry, pupils get more enjoyment out of the silent-reading 
method than they get out of the oral-reading method. 


TRAINING IN SPEED AND COMPREHENSION 


The following is an account by Miss Lucile Murphy of a reci- 
tation in silent reading with a seventh-grade class: 
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Material: “How I Killed a Bear” by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Purpose: 1. To improve comprehension and increase rate. 
2. To assist in the appreciation of the humor. 
Problem: To plan a motion-picture based upon this story. 
Procedure: 1. Statement of problem. 


We see a great many moving pictures with many different plots. Where 
do you suppose the motion-picture director gets the stories for all the pictures 
he must produce? One pupil answered that people write them and another 
soon suggested that they take some from books. We are going to read a 
story this morning called “How I Killed a Bear” that I believe could be 
worked into an interesting motion picture. For the next half-hour let us 
forget that we are pupils of the Gardenville School and let us be motion-picture 
directors. Let us read through this story from the standpoint of a director 
and decide what scenes we will include and in what order. 


2. Solution of the problem. 


We will read ahead until we have decided upon the opening scene. The 
children set to work with a will, each one hoping to be the first to discover the 
opening scene. In a short time someone suggested it, adding graphic sug- 
gestions as to the arrangement of the stage and the action of the characters. 
All agreed to this and set to work to find the next scene. Here a difference of 
opinion arose. Some pupils wanted to include the account of the hero’s 
previous experiences with a gun, but others objected on the score that this did 
not properly belong to the action “‘How I Killed a Bear.” Some asked “‘ Well, 
suppose you do include it, how are you going to connect it with the story ?” 
This objection was quickly answered by a wide-awake boy who responded 
at once, ‘Don’t they often show what people are thinking about in motion 
pictures? All you would have to do would be to have him hold his gun and 
look at it as though he were thinking and then show these things.’”’ Here 
the teacher stepped in. “Before we can decide what to include in our picture 
I believe it will be necessary to decide whether the picture is to be exciting, 
funny, sad, or romantic.”” The name of the story suggested that it was exciting 
to some, while others, influenced by the humorous account of the hero’s past 
experience with a gun as just read, insisted that it would have to be funny. 
The teacher suggested that the class read on before deciding. 

The humorous account of a colored cook’s encounter with a bear was 
read by the children with general amusement as they were now on the lookout 
for humor. One member of the class who had insisted that this would make a 
good humorous picture, fearing that those on the opposing side would miss the 
point of the account, spontaneously rose and read aloud as soon as he dis- 
covered it, ‘‘He did not know whether she would agree with him.”’ At this 
point all agreed that the picture was to be humorous. Then if our picture is to 
be humorous, what kind of incidents must we be sure to include? ‘‘ Funny,” 
the pupils replied in chorus. 
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As the pupils went on to discuss each scene, even such minute detail as 
the “glad surprise” of the bear was appreciated. The pupils decided that 
they would have to have a well-trained bear for if he failed to look glad the 
audience would lose one laugh. They decided to include what the man was 
thinking when the bear came toward him for it would certainly add humor. 
They explained that the scene in which the hero relates his experience to his 
home folks would have to be liberally interspersed with leaders, for the humor 
lay in the swift repartee. Then came a heated discussion as to the closing 
scene. Some wished to stop with the procession carrying the bear homeward, 
others with the crowd who assembled to view it, others with the hero just 
dropping off to sleep with “the last delicious thought,” ‘‘I have killed a bear.” 
This last suggestion was finally agreed upon for the pupils decided that if it 
were presented skillfully it could be made very funny. 

The writer observed a part of this recitation and was struck 
with the enthusiasm and interest with which the pupils read and 
discussed. ‘This is a fine example of the study-recitation type 
of silent reading, which should be used occasionally for the purpose 
of observing the pupils’ silent-reading habits and for the purpose of 
developing better study habits. However, most of the silent- 
reading lessons should be of the type requiring definite study 
preparation in connection with problems set by the teacher or 
conceived by the pupils. This particular recitation is especially 
good in several respects. The method involved keeping constantly 
in mind the large view of the selection and at the same time a close 
scrutiny of the details in relation to the main problem. The 
pupils were learning how to select, compare, judge, exclude, appro- 
priate, put together, and draw conclusions. It forced the slow 
readers to become more alert, concentrate better, and increase 
their rate of reading. The discussion helped them to keep the 
connection, to see their lack of thought-getting, and provided a 
motive for renewed effort. It resulted in keen appreciation of 
the characteristic elements of this unit of literature. 


EACH PUPIL USING A DIFFERENT BOOK 


In all of the preceding illustrations of recitation procedure in 
silent reading all pupils of the class had in hand a copy of the 
material. That is, all the pupils read and reported upon the same 
material. There should also be developed types of recitation 
procedure involving the use of different material on the part of 
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each individual of tie class or on the part of groups within the 
class. This may be done by dividing the class into two or more 
groups, providing each group with a different reading book, and 
having each group report to the class as a whole upon their reading. 
The following is an account of a series of recitations involving the 
use of different material by each member of the class. 

From a miscellaneous collection of third and fourth readers 
a sufficient number was selected to provide each pupil in a fourth- 
grade class with a book containing a story of from two to eight 
pages. The first recitation was given over to the distribution of 
the books, the choosing of the selection by each pupil, and sug- 
gestions regarding their silent reading and study in preparation 
for their reports to the class. After the books were distributed it 
was explained to the class that each pupil might choose a short 
selection of prose to read silently during study time with a view 
to reporting upon it to the class. The teacher inspected the choice 
of each pupil to see that a selection of the desired type was chosen. 
Most of the pupils made good selections but a few needed to be 
advised individually. Some even chose selections of poetry. 
This gave a good opportunity to teach some simple distinctions 
between poetry and prose. After the selections were all decided 
upon the pupils were given suggestions regarding silent reading 
and study. They were told first to note the subject carefully, 
then to read the selection through rapidly, and finally to read 
through it again more carefully, making preparation for the report. 
Their attention was called to the vocabularies in dictionary form 
in the back of some of the books and also to other study helps. 
Rather definite plans for the reports were then developed. It 
was decided, in giving the reports in the recitation, that the pupil 
would give the title of his selection and that one or more of the 
following plans might be utilized in connection with the report: 
. Tell the story briefly. 
. Tell why the title is a good one. 
. Suggest problems for the class to discuss. 
. Give opportunity for the pupils to ask questions. 
. Tell what interested you most. 
. Who was the leading character and what was the main thing the 


leading character did ? 
7. What was the main point of the selection ? 
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In the four succeeding recitations all the pupils reported upon 
their selections. From four to six pupils reported during each 
thirty-minute recitation. It was necessary, of course, at times 
for the teacher to guide the report and the discussion. In one case 
a pupil failed to report correctly an important word in the title, 
showing that he had failed to get the main point of the selection. 
An investigation by a neighboring pupil brought out the main 
point. The pupil learned a point in pronunciation under a situation 
more conducive to retention than the usual fourth-grade reading 
situation. The pupils who had reported were allowed to exchange 
books and read whatever interested them during the program 
study period for reading. In this way a considerable amount of 
silent reading was done for the mere pleasure of it without any 
reference to a report. At the beginning some of the brighter 
pupils who volunteered were called upon for their reports as a 
means of setting a good example for the less capable ones. Then 
the reports of the better and of the poorer ones were alternated so 
as to avoid a situation conducive to a lack of interest. 

A similar plan, which a number of teachers find feasible, involves 
the use of the room library, which consists of forty-five books 
suitable to the grade. One reading period a week for the room 
is given over to the returning and taking out of these library books 
and for the reports upon the books read. A plan similar to the 
one given above is followed in connection with these reports. 
This sort of plan enables the teacher to keep in close touch with the 
recreative reading of the pupils, stimulates interest in such reading, 
and enables the teacher to have a better knowledge of the pupils’ 
reading interests and to lead the pupils to higher interests and 
tastes in reading. 
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INTRODUCTION OF GRADING INTO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW ENGLAND 


PART I 


FREDERICK DEAN McCLUSKY 
Fellow in Education, University of Chicago 


There has never, until very recently, been any attempt in the 
history of education to explain the origin of the American graded 
system of schools. Nor is there any complete explanation of the 
‘our-year high school or its relation to the lower grades. In recent 
years this matter has come to the front and is a subject of con- 
troversy. Bunker,’ in 1916, published a monograph in which he 
advanced evidence to show that the present American system is 
borrowed from Prussia. His interest in the matter is due to the 
fact that he sees in the present system a foreign and un-American 
type of organization which should be superseded by a new type of 
school system. Judd? takes the same position, and in a later 
article’ presents a part of the evidence to show how the graded 
system was introduced in Ohio. 

Sharply opposed to Bunker and Judd are those who have culti- 
vated the traditional type of history of education. Monroe‘ is most 
emphatic in his attack on the idea that the graded system came 
from Prussia. Kandel’ repeats Monroe’s statements. In his recent 
book Cubberley® is emphatic in his assertion that the present 

tF. F. Bunker, “Reorganization of the Public School System,” Burecu of Education 
Bulletin No. 8, 1916, pp. 19-39. 

2Charles H. Judd, The Evolution of a Democratic School Sysiem. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

3 Charles H.Judd, ““German Influences in the Schools of Ohio,” Educational Review, 
LVII (March, 1919), 205-10. 

4Paul Monroe, “Further Consideration of Prussia and Our Schools,”’ School and 
Society, VII (June 15, 1918), 691-94; “Shall We Continue to Advocate Reforms by 
False Arguments ?”” School and Society, VIII (September 7, 1918), 290-94. 

SI. L. Kandel, “Prussian Schools,” New Republic (May 25, 1918), pp. 115-16. 


6E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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system of schools is a native American product and goes out of the 
way to characterize the statements of Bunker and Judd as incor- 
rect. Some quotations from Cubberley will make clear the position 
which he assumes: 


The first step in the evolution of the present class-grade organization of our 
schools was the division of the school system into schools of two or more different 
grades, such as Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, etc... . . 

The next step in the evolution of the graded system was the division of each 
school into classes. This also was begun early, certainly by 1810, and was fully 
accomplished in the cities by 1840. It began by the employment of assistant 
teachers, known as “‘ushers,’”’ to help the ‘‘master,”’ and the provision of small 
recitation rooms, off the main large room, for their use in hearing recitations. 


The third and final step in the evolution of the graded system was to build 
schools with smaller classrooms, or to subdivide the larger rooms; change the 
separate and independent and duplicate school on each floor, which had been the 
common plan for so long, into parts of one school organization; sort and grade 
the pupils, and outline the instruction by years; and the class system was at 
hand. This process began in the decade of the thirties, and was largely accom- 
plished in the cities by 1850.7 

That we at this time adopted the German Volksschule, as has been recently 
asserted, an examination of the evidence will show was hardly the case. Not 
only did we not adopt its curriculum, or spirit, or method of instruction, but we 
did not adopt even its graded system. .... The great thing we got from the 
study of Prussian schools was not a borrowing or imitation of any part or 
feature—our own development had been proceeding naturally and steadily 
toward the lines we eventually followed long before we knew of Prussian 
work but rather a marked stimulus to a further and faster development along 
lines which were already well under way.? 


Somewhat intermediate between the two views referred to 
thus far is that of Jones’ in an article in which he reviews some of 
the evidence with regard to the grading of schools in Massachusetts. 
Jones finds a confused situation which leads him to believe that 
grading is in part a native product and in part a result of Prussian 
influence. 

The whole situation can be cleared up by references to the 
documents contemporary with the establishment of the graded 
system. This paper brings together some of these documents. 

1 [bid., pp. 229-30. 2 Tbid., p. 282. 


3 Arthur J. Jones, “Are Our Schools Prussian in Origin ?” Educational Review, LVI 
(November, 1918), 271-94. 
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By way of introduction it may be pointed out that the rise of 
the graded school of the type which we know today took place very 
rapidly during the decades between 1830 and 1860. Before the 
movement began, district schools were the typical schools of the 
country. The district schools were not unlike the one-room country 
school of our own day, except that they lacked supervision from the 
state and had no examples of town graded schools to help them in 
classifying their pupils and organizing their curricula. 

During the early years of the movement toward the present 
grading system there arose, especially in Massachusetts, a type 
of school which was partially graded. This was the union school. 
It was the first step toward consolidating the districts into a large 
unit, as over against the practice of breaking up the districts into 
smaller units, each with its own separate school. This union-school 
plan made it possible to separate the younger children from the 
older and place them in separate schools. The schools for the 
younger children were called the primary schools while those for 
the older were called grammar schools. In Boston the grammar 
schools were organized on what was known as the double-headed 
plan. It is important that this type of school be clearly under- 
stood or confusion will arise. 

In the first place, the term “grade’’ as applied to these schools 
referred to separate schools: namely, the primary school was the 
first grade; the grammar school was the second grade; and the 
Latin grammar school or English high school was the third grade. 
In the second place, the internal organization of the schools was 
entirely different from the grading we know today. For example, 
let us take the Boston grammar schools, which embraced the ages 
from seven to fourteen years for boys and from seven to sixteen 
years for girls and examine their organization. 

Each grammar school had two departments, called the reading 
and writing departments. Each of these departments had its own 
rooms and its own set of studies. Each department had its own 
master and corps of assistants and the pupils attended each depart- 
ment in turn. Both had a large room where all the pupils were 
seated for study, supervision, and general instruction under the 
head master. Off to the side of the large room were small recitation 
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rooms where the pupils retired in classes for the recitations to the 
assistants. The program of studies was divided not horizontally 
by grades but vertically by subjects.’ 

These partially graded schools abounded with personal rivalry 
and emulation. This was in exact parallel to the spirit of the 
district school where the spelling bee and the mathematical prodigy, 
which tested the prowess of each new teacher, were a part of the 
regular program of the school. Such a spirit of rivalry was made 
possible largely by the methods of individual instruction and ver- 
tical organization of the curriculum theninuse. In 1841 the Boston 
school committee in its annual report complained of the effects 
of this spirit of emulation, stating that ‘‘the interests of the rank 
and file are somewhat neglected for the sake of a few leaders,” 
which was, they thought, the “inevitable result of schools so large 
as ours, and of that system of emulation and high-pressure principle 
on which they are managed, and which, your committee would 
respectfully suggest, is carried quite too far.’” 

This was the condition of the internal organization of the 
double-headed grammar schools of Boston until 1848 when the 
Quincy School was constructed. Outside of the double-headed 
feature the same internal organization existed in all the union 
schools until the new system of grading was introduced. 

Ultimately the district school, the union school, and the Boston 
double-headed grammar school were all superseded by the graded 
school of the present type. The union school, furthermore, can be 
shown to be a first attempt to accomplish an imitation of the 
European system, and the transition from the union grammar 
school and the double-headed grammar school to the graded 
school can be shown to be a radical move. That it was something 
new is clearly evidenced by the fact that it was most vigorously 
resisted by many American schoolmasters. 

The following exposition will have to deal with various states 
and personalities. In order to keep the several lines of evidence 
clear, the following outline will be followed. 


1J. D. Philbrick, Twenty-ninth Semiannual Report, September, 1874, pp. 10-12. 
2 Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns, Boston, 1841-42, p. 2. 
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First, it will be shown that in Ohio the graded system came 
directly from Prussia and superseded the district school. The case 
here has no complications. Secondly, it will be shown that there is 
direct connection between Barnard’s work in Connecticut and that 
of the Ohio group. Thirdly, it will be shown that the early Massa- 
chusetts changes were prompted by the Prussian influences. 
Fourthly, it will be shown by tracing the movements and writings 
of Horace Mann and George B. Emerson that there is a direct 
connection between their efforts and those of the Ohio group, and 
that the final step taken in the Quincy School represents an em- 
phatic change from the early Massachusetts experiment to a pure 
Prussian form of grading. Fifthly, it will be shown that the Quincy 
School, which is the first clear Massachusetts example of a graded 
school, carried over directly to St. Louis and Connecticut. 

Each of these lines of argument will be supported by references 
to documents. They make a perfectly clear case for the statement 
that not alone in one part of the United States but in all the leading 
centers of educational reform it was the Prussian example which 
operated to determine the form of present school organization in 
the elementary-school system of America. 

Let us turn now to the first part of the discussion. The center 
from which issued most of the great reforms in Ohio was the West- 
ern Literary Institute, a strong and progressive organization of the 
friends of education in the city of Cincinnati. The first superin- 
tendent of public schools in Ohio, Mr. Lewis, was a member of this 
group and found in the group his strongest supporters. It was this 
group which co-operated with Stowe in securing attention for his 
reports on Prussian schools. Stowe’s famous Report on Elemen- 
tary Instruction in Europe was submitted to the thirty-sixth gen- 
eral assembly (1837) in Ohio and was ordered published by them 
and a copy sent to every school district in the state. Later the 
report was republished and extensively circulated by the legis- 
latures of Michigan, North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. 

In the transactions of the seventh annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute, published in 1838, Mr. Stowe reported on the details of the 
Prussian schools in part as follows: 
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The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children from the ages 
of 6 till 14; and it is divided into four parts of two years each. It is a first prin- 
ciple that the children be well accommodated as to house and furniture. The 
school-room must be well constructed, the seats convenient, and the scholars 
made comfortable, and kept interested. The younger pupils are kept at school 
but four hours in the day—two in the morning and two in the evening, with a 
recess at the close of each hour. The older, six hours broken by recesses as often 
as is necessary. Most of the school-houses have a bathing place, a garden, and 
a mechanics’ shop attached to them to promote the cleanliness and health of the 
children, and to aid in mechanical and agricultural instruction. It will be seen 
by the schedule which follows, that a vast amount of instruction is given during 
these eight years—and lest it should seem that so many branches must neces- 
sarily be but partially taught, I will say at the outset, that the industry, skill, and 
energy of teachers regularly trained to their business, and depending entirely 
upon it; the modes of teaching; the habit of always finishing whatever is begun; 
the perfect method which is preserved; the entire punctuality and regularity of 
attendance on the part of the scholars; and other things of this kind, facilitate a 
rapidity and exactness of acquisition and discipline which may well seem incred- 
ible to those who have never witnessed 

This report was made in October, 1837. (We find that that part 
of Stowe’s report which contained the above extract was published 
in the Connecticut Common School Journal, edited by Barnard, in 
1839, prior to Stowe’s trip to Hartford, which will be discussed later.) 

Following this description of the Prussian system of grading we 
find the following statements in the Cincinnati city reports for 
June, 1838, and June, 1830: 

Many of the common schools have, within the last year, been graded and 
the males and females placed in separate compartments, under appropriate 
teachers. The results of this plan have been so favorable, that the Trustees 
would recommend the same measure to be carried out in those schools where the 
males and females are collected together in the same room.? 

The system of grading or classing the pupils heretofore adopted has been 
more fully carried into effect in all schools, and its benefits more generally felt 
and approved. It tends to lighten the labors of the teachers, to promote good 
order in the schools, and to secure to the pupils a more certain and rapid advance- 
ment in their studies. A proper classification of those pupils may hereafter be 
called for.3 

* Transaction of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers. Cincinnati, 1838, p. 204. 

2 Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, 
1838, p. 3. 


3 Ibid, 1839, p. 4. 
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An examination of the Annual Report for 1848, which describes 
the course of study for the new graded school,’ shows that the new 
scheme was closely patterned after the Prussian example as cham- 
pioned by Stowe. 

Thus we see that during the year 1838, the year following the 
publication of Stowe’s report, the new graded school had been 
adopted in Cincinnati, superseding the district school. Before the 
close of the year 1840 two occurrences show how closely connected 
were the purposes of the leading educators of the New England 
states and Ohio. We shall consider the first incident in the second 
part of this discussion and touch on the other briefiy at this point. 

During the spring of 1840 Horace Mann, accompanied by his 
wife, took a trip west for his health. On April 11 they visited in 
the home of Mr. Nathan Guilford, the author of some of the early 
Ohio school laws. Mr. Guilford lived in Cincinnati, and extracts 
from Mr. Mann’s diary show that they spent some time in the city.” 

This was in April, 1840, and it was on March 7, 1838, that the 
new Ohio school law was passed repealing all previous laws,} and it 
was in 1838 that the new graded school had been adopted in Cin- 
cinnati. Here then was Horace Mann, the secretary of the new 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, a visitor in Cincinnati, 
discussing school affairs less than two years after the changes in the 
Ohio system had been effected and gradation adopted in Cin- 
cinnati. 

We will turn now to the other link which connected the reor- 
ganization movement in Ohio with that in New England. On 
August 28, 1839, the State Common School Convention opened at 
Hartford, Connecticut. Among the prominent educators present 
were Professor Calvin E. Stowe, of Ohio; A. H. Everett, Thomas 
Cushing, and George B. Emerson, of Boston; and Henry Barnard, 
of Hartford. Professor Stowe, fresh from his successes in Cin- 
cinnati and Ohio, was present at the request of the committee on 


t Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, 
1848. 


2Mrs. Mary Tyler Mann, Life of Horace Mann, p. 127. Boston: Walker, Fuller 
& Co., 1865. 


3 Ohio Laws, XXXVI, 21. 
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arrangements to lecture on the schools of Cincinnati. That the 
leading subject for discussion at the convention was gradation of 
schools is shown from the following extracts taken from the pro- 
ceedings of the convention as published in the Connecticut Common 
School Journal for September, 1839: 


On motion of Gen. Johnson, it was voted to assign 2} P.M. to a lecture from 
Prof. Stowe and 4} P.M. to a lecture from Mr Cushing. ... . 

Prof. Stowe, at the request of the Committee, gave an account of the history 
and condition of the public schools of Cincinnati, which he considered equal to 
those of any large city in the country. 


Afternoon.—Prof. Stowe delivered a lecture on “the necessity of increased 
efforts in the United States, to sustain and extend the advantages of Common 
School education.” After a recess of 15 minutes Mr. Thomas Cushing, Jr., of 
Boston, delivered a lecture on the “division of labor as applied to teaching.” 

After the lecture Mr. Barnard presented some views on the importance of a 
gradation of schools, especially in the populous districts, and recommended 
strongly to those districts as were conveniently located for this purpose, to 
associate and form a union district, so that the younger children of each could 
be taught where they are now under a female teacher, and the older scholars of 
the uniting districts be placed in a Union school. 


Evening.—.... 

Mr. Emerson, of Boston, followed with a more particular account of the 
public schools of Boston. 

They consist of three grades—Primary Schools for children from four to 
seven years of age..... Grammar and Writing schools are the second in 
order. Children are admitted at the age of seven years, who can read easy 
prose, and continue in them if boys, until they have arrived at fourteen years 
of age—if giris, until they are sixteen..... The Latin Grammar School 
and the English High School constitute the third grade. 


Thursday, August 29.—The question respecting Common Schools in cities, 
etc., was resumed and discussed by the Rev. Dr. Field, T. S. Perkins, Esq., 
N. Landon, L. Kennedy, Esq., of Hartford; Rev. Mr. Bacon, W. G. W. Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Lines, of New Haven; Rev. Mr. Burgess, Prof. Stowe, and Mr. 
Barnard. In the course of the discussion, the necessity of a gradation of 
schools, of more liberal appropriation of money to their support, of higher moral 
instruction, of the Lancasterian system, of better qualified teachers, of 
Teacher’s Seminaries, were severally dwelt upon. ... . 

Thursday evening.—Rev. Mr. Burgess introduced the following resolution, 


to embody the sense of the Convention on the subject which had occupied so 
much of its deliberations, and which was adopted unanimously: 
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Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, it is of primary impor- 
tance for the improvement of the public schools in our cities and populous villages 
that in all such places, the schools shall be so graduated as to form a system 
which shall afford to all children in the community, not only the first elements 
of knowledge, but, so far as may be possible, the best education which their 
age, leisure and intellectual powers will qualify them to receive. 

The significance of Stowe’s trip to Hartford at this time cannot 
be overemphasized. It was no small matter for a person to travel 
from Cincinnati to Hartford in those days of poor transportation. 
Certainly it was unusual for a westerner to come to New England, 
by request, and describe what he considered to be equal to the best 
city school system in the country. Cincinnati, it was pointed out 
above, had but a few months previous to the convention adopted 
and passed favorably on the new scheme of gradation. That this 
was stressed by Stowe and Barnard is evident. 

At the same convention the Boston system of graded schools, not 
gradation within the schools, was reported on by Emerson. These 
have already been described in this article, and later in the fourth 
part of the discussion it will be shown that within six mouths after 
the convention Emerson described a new system of gradation in which 
no mention is made of Boston as an example, but in which the 
influence of Stowe is evident. 

What was the immediate effect of this convention in Connecticut ? 

In the November issue of the Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal for 1839, a little more than two months after the meeting, 
Barnard in an editorial under the caption ‘“‘What Can Be Done to 
Improve the Common Schools This Winter?” states that the 
schools could be improved by establishing a gradation of schools 
and: classification of scholars, and that many of the districts of the 
state had already decided to adopt that course.” 

The following May, 1840, less than nine months after the con- 
vention, Barnard in his Second Annual Report to the Board 
described the new system of grading at more length as follows: 

Many of the evils universally complained of and which result from crowding 
children’of every age and both sexes in the whole course of common school 
instruction . . . . can be obviated . . . . by agradation of schools. The ele- 

* Connecticut Common School Journal, Il, 35-36. 

2 [bid., p. 53. 
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ments of such a gradation may be found in the high schools, union schools and 
district schools now recognized by law. The studies appropriate to each should 
be defined and different grades of qualification in teachers appropriate to each 
class of schools should be established. Such a gradation will be found to exist in 
the best systems of public instruction, at home and abroad, and without it, I do 
not see how thorough instruction can be given in even the lower branches, much 
less, how the higher and more practical studies can be made common to 
the children of the poor and the rich. In cities of the State, especially, the 
want of such a gradation is most evident and its introduction is immediately 
practicable. 

Thus we find several districts in Connecticut deciding to adopt 
gradation within two months after the convention at which Stowe 
described the Cincinnati system as one of the best, if not the best, 
in the country. Also we find Barnard citing such a system of 
gradation to prevail in the best systems of public instruction both at 
home and abroad. Another interesting point should be noted in the 
foregoing quotation, namely, that only the elements of such a 
gradation were to be found in the union schools. 

It should be remembered that Barnard had visited Germany 
in 1836, three years previous to the convention, and while there 
had made an extensive study of the school system. Furthermore, 
as editor of the Connecticut Common School Journal he had printed 
therein, during the years 1838 and 1840, copious extracts from 
Cousin’s report, Stowe’s report, and Bache’s report. Hence, Con- 
necticut had in Henry Barnard an ardent champion of Prussian 
schools. 

Before tracing the influence of the Hartford meeting on Massa- 
chusetts it is important that we bring the Massachusetts situation 
up to the time of the convention. This leads us then to the third 
part of this discussion, in which it will be shown that the early 
Massachusetts changes were prompted by Prussian influences. 

Prior to 1830 public education in Massachusetts had degen- 
erated into a routine full of defects and evils. The district school 
with its age limits of four to twenty-one years was in full sway. 
All were under local authority. Then came the change. The 
reorganization that was accomplished during the next two decades 
was as unprecedented as it was rapid. 


[bid., pp. 217-18. 
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The first step toward reorganization consisted in the establish- 
ment of the American Institute of Instruction in Boston in 1830. 
Among the first men to be associated with this organization were 
W. C. Woodbridge and Charles Brooks, both recent visitors in 
Germany. ‘The former lectured and wrote concerning the Prussian 
schools’ and with the assistance of Dr. Alcott endeavored to estab- 
lish a miniature Fellenberg school near Hartford, Connecticut.” 

Charles Brooks traveled widely and lectured on the Prussian 
normal schools in his efforts toward having them established in 
Massachusetts, and was rewarded by seeing the thing accomplished 
in 1838. 

Hence, it was with readiness that these New Englanders received 
the famous report of M. Victor Cousin entitled Report of the State 
of Public Instruction in Prussia, made to the French minister of 
public instruction, translated into English by Mrs. Sarah Austin, 
and published in New York in 1835. 

The efforts of Woodbridge and Brooks followed by the appear- 
ance of Cousin’s report will serve as an explanation of the action 
taken by the American Institute of Instruction which resulted in 
sending two ‘‘Memorials” to the state legislature. The first was 
submitted in 1836 and advocated the establishment of state normal 
schools. The second was sent the following year and advocated the 
establishment of a state superintendent of public instruction, even 
going so far as to outline the new officer’s duties in case the legisla- 
ture decided to adopt the plan submitted. These two ‘‘Memorials”’ 
were written by George B. Emerson, and the following quotation 
from the latter will suffice to show to what extent the Prussian 
practice, as described in Cousin’s and other reports, influenced the 
writer: 


5. He [the Superintendent] could reduce to shape and symmetry, the now 
disjointed materials of what might be a beautiful system. Much has been 
said of our system of schools. But it is evident there is little of system 
about them. 

6. He could collect, and present to the legislature, the experience of other 
states and foreign countries, on subjects interesting to the common schools. 


* American Annals of Education and Instruction for the Year 1833 (Boston), p. 550. 
2 American Journal of Education, 1V (Hartford, 1858), 642. 
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Several of the states of Germany have, with wise policy, put into operation 
systems for complete education of all their inhabitants. The government of 
France is, at this moment, earnestly engaged in the work... . . 

To show that they do not give undue prominence to this office, they beg 
leave to refer to the example of Prussia, France, and several others of the most 
enlightened governments of Europe, in which the charge of public instruction 
constitutes a separate department, equal in rank and consequence, to any other 
whatever. .... Even if they were our enemies it would still be wise in us to 
borrow from them an institution which promised to be as useful among us as 
it showed itself among them. 


These two ‘‘Memorials” paved the way for the establishment of 
the board of education and the first state normal school by the 
acts of 1837 and 1838. However, another influence, stronger than 
the American Institute of Instruction, had to be brought to bear on 
the legislature before it passed these acts. This force had for its 
backing that all-important aid to reform—money. The source of 
this influence was centered in Mr. Edmund Dwight, of Boston. 
Speaking of his services to education in Massachusetts, Mr. Sears in 
the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board says: 


It was through his (Dwight’s) exertions, perhaps, more than any other indi- 
vidual that this board was established, and through his liberality, more than 
that of all others, that it was able to prosecute the system of measures which 
resulted in whatever of success it has achieved.? 


What was the influence that led this business man of Boston to 
give not only of his time but also of his money to the cause of 
public education? This question is answered in the following 
extracts from a “Memoir of Edmund Dwight” by Francis Bowen: 

In 1835, through the agency of Mr. James S. Wadsworth, of New York, Mrs. 
Austin’s translation of M. Cousin’s celebrated Report of the State of Public 
Instruction in Prussia, was republished in this country, in a large edition, and 
extensively circulated. This was a judicious and timely step, as the work con- 


tained the outlines, and even the minute details, of the most elaborate and com- 
plete system of common schools which had yet been devised in the civilized 


Mr. Dwight’s attention had been previously directed to the subject, prob- 
ably, in part . . . . but the perusal of this Report served to inspirit and 


t American Journal of Education, V, 655-56. 


2B. Sears, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, Together with the 
Report of the Board, 1849, p. 14. 
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harmonize his designs. Henceforward, he gave his whole energies to the work; 
it became one of the leading purposes of his life. His house became a center of 
meeting and consultation upon the enterprise, and for many years, hardly one 
important step was taken in relation to it but with his advice, or on his urgency. 
. . . . The plan devised by the little volunteer council of which Mr. Dwight 
was the center was carried into effect by the school law of 1837, passed by the 
legislature under the active patronage and influence of Mr. Edward Everett, 
then Governor of the State.* 


The article goes on to say that Dwight was the means of securing 
the services of Horace Mann as secretary of the board by personally 
increasing the compensation allowed to him by the state; that 
Dwight gave $10,000 on condition that the state appropriate a 
similar amount for the establishment of the first normal school; 
and that on numerous other occasions he contributed important 
pecuniary aid in carrying forward the designs of the board and of 
its secretary. 

Thus we see this Boston business man, after reading Cousin’s 
report, giving his ‘‘whole energies to the work,” gathering around 
him a group of men such as Brooks and Mann, giving his house, his 
time, and his money to the cause of reorganizing the common 
schools of Massachusetts. 

[To be concluded) 


Francis Bowen, ‘(Memoir of Edmund Dwight, ”American Journal of Education 
IV (1858), 14-15. 
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THE CARNEGIE SURVEY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


The Carnegie Foundation published in 1910 a report on the 
medical schools of America which was the moving cause of a reform 
so far-reaching in its importance that it may be said to have 
produced a new era in medical education. This first strikingly 
successful report led the Foundation to undertake reports in the 
other fields of professional training. Law and engineering were 
taken up and, finally, the professional training of teachers. For 
this last-mentioned investigation the Foundation sought and 
secured an invitation from the state of Missouri to examine the 
five normal schools of that state as typical of the normal schools 
of the country. The invitation from Missouri was given in 1914. 
The report’ which has just been issued has lost something of its 
value to Missouri because of the long period which has elapsed 
since the facts were collected, but it is evident from the title of the 
report and the method of its discussions that its authors are quite 
as much concerned with normal schools throughout the United 
States as with the normal schools of Missouri. 

The facts reported from Missouri are certainly bad enough. 
Students were admitted to these schools without credentials 
and with actual qualifications that were of the most miscellaneous 
type. They elected their courses without adequate guidance and 
were assembled in classes made up of members so different in 
preparation that instruction was seriously embarrassed. Records 
of the work done in the schools were of the most primitive kind 
and credits were granted in the most irregular and unguarded 

‘William S. Learned, William C. Bagley, and Charles A. McMurry, George D. 
Strayer, Walter F. Dearborn, Isaac L. Kandel, Homer W. Josselyn, The Professional 
Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools. A Study Based upon an Ex- 


amination of Tax-Supported Normal Schools in the State of Missouri. New York: 
The Carnegie Foundation, 1920. Pp. xix+475. 
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fashion. Graduation was permitted on wholly arbitrary grounds 
to such a degree as to justify fully the skepticism of universities 
with regard to the value of credentials from these schools. 

There were differences between the schools. Kirksville seems 
to have been the most irregular in its practices and Warrensburg 
the best organized of the group, but, taken as a group, the schools 
were in need of reform. 

The recommendations made in the report for the reform of 
Missouri are numerous and detailed. In the matter of general 
control the report recommends the consolidation of all teacher- 
training institutions under a single board. Such a move, it is 
held, will do away with irregular and arbitrary practices, and 
will help to set up a differentiation which will be co-operative 
rather than competitive. 

It is further recommended that the normal school devote itself 
with a single purpose to professional instruction, giving up its 
present distracting bias toward academic work. In support of 
this recommendation a clear case is made showing that certain 
academic teachers and courses now preponderate to the disad- 
vantage of the institution. 

The practice school and the practice-teaching courses are 
severely criticized, because they are inferior in quality and inade- 
quate to the needs of the student body of the school. Practice 
teaching, it is pointed out, should be the central factor in the 
training of students. To this end the normal school should take in 
only so many students as it can properly supply with such training. 

The report argues that the distinction in amount of training 
which now exists between high-school teachers and elementary 
teachers should be overcome by a lengthening and professionalizing 
of the period of training of elementary teachers. A new type of 
differentiation of training curricula should be set up which will 
permit and compel those who are going to teach in the primary 
grades to pursue different professional courses from those who are 
to teach in the upper grades. In like fashion intermediate teachers 
should have special training, and so on through the whole list. 

The normal-school curriculum is fully discussed. History of 
education of the ordinary type is to be discarded. Psychology is 
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to be thoroughly reorganized. A new course, introductory to 
the curriculum of the individual student, is to be introduced and 
the reviews in special subjects which are now common are to be 
replaced by professional studies of the principles involved in each 
subject. 

The report will doubtless arouse much discussion and will tend 
to create a more critical attitude toward normal-school problems. 
It will not be accepted in all of its conclusions and recommendations. 
Indeed, there is a curious admixture in its pages of careful, empiri- 
cal investigation and bursts of unsupported opinion. Take, for 
example, the following statement on page 56: 

Longer to maintain the distinction between the university and the normal 
school as representing a distinguishable difference in grade or quality of 
instruction is, in the cases of the best normal schools in this country, purely 
factitious; and its eradication would be the best possible reason for requiring 
of inferior schools a genuine enforcement of the standards to which most of 
them now profess their adherence. In the numerous American normal schools 
now doing thoroughly standard work, the instructors have as broad and as 
intensive training as those giving instruction to students of equal advancement 
in good colleges and universities, and are quite frequently superior in this 
respect. In the content of instruction the normal school provides a specialized 
professional organization of material that in its field is as significant tech- 
nically as any work in medicine or law. The teaching in first class normal 
schools is probably in advance of that to be found in the ordinary arts colleges 
or even in the better medical and law schools. 

This appears in the midst of a discussion advocating the centrali- 
zation of state control of all teacher-training institutions. The 
position taken in this passage is wholly at variance with all that 
was found in Missouri (see chap. vi, pp. 99-117) and is probably 
at variance with the general facts. At all events, if centralization 
as a policy depends for its validity on the approach to truth in the 
passage quoted, there is likely to be long delay in realization of the 
hopes of the report. 

Other positions taken by the authors of the report are certainly 
open to serious question. The following paragraph represents 
such a case: 


The prestige of a high-school instructorship quite outranks that of a 
“grade” teacher’s position in popular respect, and must, of course, do so 
until training and compensation are equalized and the two schools are merged 
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In a single institution. To pass from an elementary-school position to the 
high school, as has been possible in small country high schools, or in city 
schools by securing additional training, is rated as promotion to the disparage- 
ment of the “inferior” job. Educationally this situation constitutes at present 
perhaps the greatest single obstacle to progress. As long as the situation requires 
that a teacher rise by changing his work instead of by capitalizing his experience 
and improving his work, little genuine progress toward professional efficiency can 
be realized. 

A policy such as seems to be advocated in this paragraph 
certainly will not be feasible for the next decade, and it is doubtful 
whether the authors do full justice to the needs of higher schools 
in their thinking and in their arguments. They appear to have 
lost their perspective in their enthusiasm for the improvement of 
elementary schools. Even if it becomes shortly possible to push 
up the requirements for elementary teachers, it does not follow 
that there will not be and should not be an equal percentage of 
increase in the requirements for high-school positions. California 
is a very good example of achievement in this line which the 
authors of this report should not have overlooked. 

The form of the report does not facilitate study. Nearly all 
of the tabular material is collected in an appendix and very little 
of it is graphed. Such graphs as are introduced are not clear and 
help the reader very little in getting a general summary of the 
situations with which they deal. As an example to workers in the 
educational field who are called on constantly to present their 
facts in clear, convincing, graphic form, the report is a failure. 

The report has one other characteristic which is likely to limit 
its value. It is constantly oscillating between Missouri and the 
United States in general. In this respect the Foundation has set 
for itself a program which is almost impossible. The study of 
Missouri is entirely possible, but Missouri is not like the rest of 
the world, and the authors of the report find it necessary from time 
to time to depart far from their texts in delivering their preach- 
ments. Other normal schools will read the statements about 
Missouri and say that there is a wide chasm set between that and 
this. Missouri is likely to console itself with the plea that it is 
no worse than the rest of the world. Many of the recommendations 
of the report are ambiguous because of the fundamental difference 
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between the states which are at times lumped together, at times 
recognized as different. This difficulty can be overcome only by 
the addition to this study of other exhaustive studies of other parts 
of the country where conditions are different from those which 
constitute the first and most concrete basis of this report. In the 
meantime there is little or no ground other than the authority of 
the authors for many of the positions taken. In this respect the 
report is not scientific. It is not by any means lacking in vigor 
or in wholesome stimulation to the reader’s thinking, but it is 
often dogmatic and arbitrary. 

The Foundation will render its largest service to education if 
it will distinguish between what it knows and what it thinks. 
Its thinking is undoubtedly useful and important, but there ought 
to be a careful consideration of the plan of putting the facts into 
the text and the recommendations into the appendix, rather than 
the reverse, as is at present its practice. 

The report will be a most useful handbook for normal-school 
faculties and for classes in education. It ought to lead to wide- 
spread discussion and to much needed strengthening of teacher- 
training institutions. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM IN WINNETKA 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Fifty-seven children (5 per cent of the enrolment) saved from 
grade repetition, over $5,000 consequently saved to the Board 
of Education, and eighty-seven children saved from going into the 
next higher grade with a weak foundation in one or more subjects— 
these are three definitely measurable results of less than a year of 
individual instruction in the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois. 

Last September in Winnetka we began feeling our way toward 
the establishment of an individual system of teaching and pro- 
motions. We have worked cautiously, individualizing one subject 
at a time, and usually in only one grade at a time until we were 
sure that we were on firm ground. We have been in no hurry to 
complete the individualization of the system, feeling that thor- 
oughness and safety must come first. Ours is a public-school 
system. ‘There has been a heated campaign as to the location of 
the intermediate school, a campaign which brought the whole 
school system under rigorous scrutiny from the public. Any 
false step was therefore likely to jeopardize all our work. Yet 
there has been no serious criticism of our efforts to establish an 
individual system, and there has been much commendation. 
Indeed, we have achieved far more than we had hoped to do within 
so short a time. 

On the other hand, it must be fully understood that we have only 
made the first crude beginnings. There is much work yet to be 
done, there are problems to be solved, difficulties to be overcome, 
refinements to be made. It will take at least one or two more 
years to get the whole grade lock-step system abolished and a 
smoothly running individual system in its place. It will take six 
years for the financial benefits of the individual system to be 


fully felt. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND MEANS FOR ADMINISTERING 
INDIVIDUAL WORK 

The general plan of the system is to permit the promotion of 
each individual pupil in each subject whenever he completes the 
work of his grade in that subject. He may complete fourth-grade 
arithmetic in February, fourth-grade language in June, and fourth- 
grade spelling the next October. Other members of his class will 
complete the same subjects at widely different times. But each 
one, when he finishes one grade’s work in a certain subject, either 
proceeds to the next grade’s work in that subject, or uses the time 
to bring up other subjects in which he is behind. In order that 
such a system may be administered without confusion, without 
too much work on the part of the teacher, and without loss of 
the social elements of school, certain general principles must be 
adhered to. 

The most important of these principles is that the goals of a 
grade’s work in a subject must be absolutely definite, must be 
known to pupils as well as to teachers, and must be attainable by 
the slowest, normal, diligent pupil. The big goals of the grade 
must be subdivided so that a child’s progress is obvious to himself. 
Goals must be in terms of concrete facts to be known, habits to be 
acquired, or skills to be developed. This is in contrast to the 
usual outline type of course of study in which nothing is set forth 
but pages to be covered, or general aims to be achieved. 

In the second place, the plan requires the establishment of 
tests which are complete and diagnostic. These tests must show 
whether or not a pupil has attained e// of the goals and must show 
his specific weaknesses. For under the individual system each 
pupil must achieve roo per cent efficiency in the work he under- 
takes. Eighty per cent on a test does not mean passing; it means 
that there is 20 per cent of the work yet to be done before the pupil 
goes on. The results of the test must indicate exactly what the 
pupil has yet to accomplish. 

Third, the plan requires the preparation of practice material 
for the pupil’s use, such material to correspond with each weakness 
shown in a test. This practice material must be self-corrective, 
so that the pupil may correct his own daily work. The fact that 
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marks and promotions are based upon the test and not upon the 
practice material eliminates any temptation for the pupil to cheat 
himself in the correction of his daily practice work. 

Fourth, there must be sufficient social work to counteract the 
individual work and to give flesh and blood to a course of study 
which without it would be a mere skeleton. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHODS EMPLOYED 


Some concrete illustrations from the material worked out by 
the teachers in the Winnetka schools will make clearer what has 
been said. 

One of the goals of third-grade arithmetic is for the pupils to be 
able to do column addition with carrying, accurately, and at a 
set minimum rate of speed. This speed is determined in terms of 
the number of problems three digits wide and four digits high 
which can be accurately added in three minutes. The goal is 
perfectly definite and thoroughly understood by all pupils. The 
test as to the achievement of the goal has been worked out with 
great care by the third-grade teachers with some assistance from 
the superintendent. As this case illustrates what is meant by a 
complete and diagnostic test it will be well to analyze it. The 
test consists of four sections consisting of three problems each. 
The slowest pupil is expected to complete one section in three 
minutes. The most rapid pupil will have enough to keep him 
busy for the entire three minutes. The first two sections, consisting 
of six problems, are as follows: 


Add down 
(2) 363 373 283 (6) 137 334 325 
783 695 406 43 296 425 
809 696 507 938 687 368 
528 829 127 139 237 327 
2,483 2,593 1,323 1,257 1,554 1,445 


These problems are so constructed as to include all addition 
combinations. There is an answer sheet keyed to show definitely 
what combinations are tested by each column, and there is practice 
material which exactly corresponds with each weakness as revealed 
by the test. The answer sheet shows as the correct answer for the 
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second problem given above 2593. Under these numbers ap- 
pear the letters P-F-I, thus: 2 5 9 3. 


If the pupil’s answer is 2 5 8 3, he knows at once that the practice 
material he needs is indicated by the letter F. He has at hand 
the necessary material in mimeographed form. ‘The combinations 
in the column which he missed are 7 plus 2 (the 2 is carried from 
the right-hand column), 9 plus 9, and 8 plus 9. This column, 
like all others, is especially constructed to provide a group of 
combinations which will “circle.” That is, 7 plus 2 yields a 9, 
9 plus g yields an 8, 8 plus 9 yields a 7, which is the number with 
which the “circle” started. This device makes possible a large 
number of different problems involving the use of these three 
combinations. Ten of these practice problems are reproduced 
below: 


Add down 
(2) (3) @ (5s) (©) (7) (8%) @) (10) 
F. 9 7 9 9 77 7 9 9 77 7 
8 2 9 8 92 2 9 8 92 2 
2 9 9 2 99 9 9 2 99 9 
9 9 2 9 29 9 2 9 29 9 
9 2 9 2 9 
2 9 — 


In half of the tests and half of the practice material the pupils 
are instructed to add down, in the other half they add up. It is 
obviously necessary to specify in which direction they are to add 
if one is to know which combinations are responsible for any error 
shown in the answer. 

An examination of these practice problems will show that the 
same three combinations are used over and over again, but that 
the answers to the different problems differ from one another. 
The pupil is therefore able to practice upon the three combinations, 
in at least one of which he must have made an error in his test. 
The pupil corrects his own practice work with an answer sheet 
which is provided for him. When he is able to reach 100 per cent 
accuracy in the practice problems corresponding to all the errors 
which he has made in his test, he asks for a retest. There are 
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three alternative tests constructed on the same principle as the 
one that he first took, but with different arrangements so as to 
prevent any memorization of answers. 

It will be noticed that the first three requirements of organization 
which were described above are fully carried out in this addition work 
There is a specific and well-understood goal; there is a test as to 
whether or not that goal has been achieved, the test being complete 
(i.e., including all combinations) and diagnostic (i.e., showing in 
which group of combinations the pupil’s weakness lies); and there is 
practice material to correspond with the weakness shown in the 
test. The fourth general principle, that of socialization, does not 
apply directly to the mechanical work in addition. But to counter- 
balance this mechanical work there should be some social activity 
closely following or preceding the mechan'.1l work in arithmetic. 
In upper-grade arithmetic the social work might legitimately 
correlate with the mechanical work. We have, for instance, 
in connection with our work in percentage, which is individual, 
some class projects in such applications of percentage as are involved 
in the organization of a corporation and the declaring of dividends 
on its stock. 

The rate of progress of social work which is correlated with 
individual work must necessarily be determined by the progress 
of the slowest pupils in a group, since the foundation of mechanical 
ability is necessary for the successful participation in the social 
activity. The introduction of social work serves, therefore, as a 
broadening review for the pupils who are most advanced, as well as 
a means for giving a greater breadth of interest to the mechanical 
work of those less advanced. 

The social work assumes a prominence under the individual 
system which does not exist under the class system. In the first 
place, there is more time for it since the waste which accompanies 
the usual class lock step is eliminated; and in the second place, 
the social work is much more really social than under a system 
where there is an effort to test the pupils orally through the social- 
ized recitation. Since under the individual system the pupils 
are tested at a different time and usually in writing, the teacher can 
concentrate his or her whole attention during the social periods 
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upon the development of really social work—discussion, dramatics, 
debates, reports, etc. As far as possible this social work is corre- 
lated with the individual work, but where such correlation is not 
practicable the social work at least serves to develop the social 
qualities of the children and to enrich and broaden the course of 
study. 

Returning to a discussion of the method of individualizing the 
various subjects in accordance with the cardinal principles set 
forth above, we may consider the subject of silent reading, the 
individualization of which is much less complicated than that of 
arithmetic. One of the goals in silent reading is to achieve the 
grade standard in speed and comprehension as required by the 
Monroe Silent Reading Test. This goal is definite, the test is 
the published standard form, and the practice material consists in 
graded silent reading under supervision of the teacher. The pupil 
whose comprehension score is low and rate score high knows himself 
that slower, more thorough reading is necessary, and tests himself 
from time to time by tests similar to those given by Monroe until 
he feels that he is ready to try again on the standard. The pupil 
whose rate score is low but comprehension score is high needs 
more help from the teacher, and is given a wide variety of com- 
paratively simple interesting material to read in an effort to 
increase the rate. 

Oral reading is tested by the Gray Oral Reading Test. The 
only essential difference between the individual way of teaching 
oral reading and the lock-step system is that each pupil reads out 
loud to his teacher instead of to the rest of the class, while the 
rest of the class are doing silent reading. It takes no longer to 
hear the members of a class read orally in this way than it does 
under the usual class system. When a pupil can read out loud 
well enough to interest the class, and has a story which the others 
have not all read, he may be permitted to do so. This forms a 
legitimate social goal for oral reading. 

The goal in spelling has been the achievement of 100 per cent 
accuracy in the words of the Ayres‘ spelling scale, which has been 
divided up for our purpose into different groups for each grade. 


™The Ashbaugh scale will be used in 1920-21. 
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At the beginning of the year all the children are tested without 
previous study in the words of their grade. Those words which a 
pupil misses are marked in his individual notebook and constitute 
part of his course of study in spelling for the year. The rest of the 
course of study consists of words added from time to time from 
his written work, every misspelled word going into the notebook 
with the missed words from the Ayres list. Both for practice and 
weekly tests pupils are grouped in couples, each child dictating 
his partner’s words during the spelling period. The practice 
work during the week is corrected by the children themselves; 
the review tests at the end of the week are corrected by the teacher. 
There is also a general review test covering the previous semester’s 
work at the beginning of each semester, and words missed in this 
general review are included in that pupil’s subsequent course 
of study. 

An analysis of the most common errors in handwriting shows 
that the essential elements of good writing are speed, legibility, 
uniformity of slant, of alinement, and of height of letters, and the 
non-interference of loop letters below the line with the small letters 
of the line beneath. All of the elements of uniformity can be 
objectively measured and accurately graded by the pupils them- 
selves by means of a transparent celluloid card ruled with parallel 
lines (twelve to the inch). Legibility is tested by moving a card 
or piece of paper from the end of the line toward the beginning 
and examining each of twenty-five letters to see whether they 
are definitely legible without their contexts. Speed, of course, is 
measured in terms of the number of letters written per minute. 
Practice material has been worked out by means of which a 
pupil can readily measure his progress in overcoming any weak- 
nesses shown by the test. 

Grammar in the high-eighth grade is an elective, preparatory 
for high-school foreign-language work. It has been preceded by 
required work in such grammar as will assist in the correction of 
common speech errors. The organization of the individual work 
in eighth-grade grammar illustrates the general principles of 
individual work with the use of textbooks as reference material 
so well that a typical lesson and test are reproduced below. There 
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are alternative lessons to be used for the correction of weaknesses 
shown by the test and alternative tests to be taken after this 
practice work has been done. An answer sheet is furnished to the 
pupils for the practice material after they have completed it, 
and they correct their own practice work. Only tests are corrected 
by the teacher. 

VERBS 


I 


Memorize the following definition: 
A verb is a word that asserts something—usually an action. 


II 


Refer to pages given below for definitions and examples, then copy the 
verbs from the following sentences in a column. After each write 
A. The tense 
1. Present perfect tense, pp. 298-300." 
2. Past perfect tense, p. 300. 
3. Future perfect tense, pp. 300-301. 
B. The kind 
1. Regular, pp. 301-2. 
2. Irregular, pp. 303-6, 405. 
C. The voice (called form in your textbook) 


1. Active 6 
2. Passive } Pp. 306-9, 388. 


EXAMPLE 


A buffalo has been shot by an Indian. 
(has been shot, present perfect, irregular, passive) 


SENTENCES 


The squirrel had already seen the hunter. 

You will have studied many interesting subjects at the end of four years. 
That game has often been played by the boys in this house. 

August first Mr. Jones will have done that same work for twenty years. 
This position had been sought by many young men. 

The hardware store has been burned twice this year. 


TEST A. VERBS 
I 
Write the definition of a verb. 


tPage numbers refer to text used in Winnetka: Oral and Written English, by 
Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet. 
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II 


Copy the verbs from the following sentences and write after each its 
(a) tense, (b) kind, (c) voice, as you did in the lesson. 


EXAMPLE 


Your paper has been corrected by Ruth. 
(has been corrected, present perfect, regular, passive) 


SENTENCES 


At last she has seen the need for imprevement. 

In January you will have brought me my lunch basket every day for a year. 
The same dance had been taught by the former teacher. 

That house has just been painted. 

Everyone will have selected a president before July. 

The man had waved the flag three times. 


It will be noticed that the test includes all the perfect tenses, 
both forms and both voices. 

The work in art and manual training is carried out by the 
individual project method. General science is on an individual 
basis, a textbook being used which was deliberately planned for 
individual work." 

Music is being put upon an individual basis in two ways. The 
purely technical part of the work (note—values, signatures, etc.) 
will soon be handled on a strictly individual basis. For singing, 
pupils are grouped according to their knowledge and ability, 
rather than according to any ordinary grade standard. This 
is made administratively possible by having the music period the 
same for all rooms throughout a building and shifting the children 
to their appropriate groups. 

Domestic science is not yet on an individual basis but will 
probably be so organized by the middle of this year. The plan 
is to standardize the goals in cooking somewhat as is done at food 
shows and fairs. The informational side of the subject can easily 
be handled by the individual method. 

Geography and history are as yet almost entirely on a class 
basis. We hope during this year to put the skeleton of these 

1Carleton W. Washburne, Common Science. World Book Co., 1920. (Since 


this book is just out we have been using a mimeographed edition of it in our labora- 
tory.) 
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subjects—fact knowledge and locational geography—under the 
individual system. Great care will have to be used, however, not 
to separate this skeleton from the life-giving social elements. 
Geography and history are primarily social subjects, and while the 
individual work will give backbone to the course, it would be 
comparatively useless if not imbedded in flesh-and-blood class 
discussions and dramatizations. 


PUPILS’ RECORDS UNDER THE INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM 


When so many subjects are put upon an individual basis it 
becomes necessary to devise a simple system of bookkeeping which 
will enable the teacher to know where each pupil stands. The 
system in use in Winnetka is patterned somewhat after that of the 
San Francisco State Normal School. It consists of a “‘goal card”’ 
for each subject for each pupil, containing a summary of the course 
of study for his grade in that subject, and a summary card in the 
office containing a record of all subject promotions. A sample 
“goal card” is reproduced below: 


FOURTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC GOALS 


Name 
1. Review of Addition 7. Compound Multiplication 
Speed 75 per cent Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy go per cent Accuracy go per cent 


2. Review of Subtraction 
Speed 75 per cent 
Accuracy go per cent 

. Review of Tables 

4. Review of Simple Multiplica- 9. Problems 

tion 
Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy go per cent 
5. Review of Short-Division Ta- 


8. Long Division 
Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy go per cent 


w 


Promoted to Grade 5 Arithmetic 


bles 

6. Review of Short Division zo 
Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy go per cent Teacher 


In the column to the right of each topic the teacher stamps 
an ‘‘O.K.”’ when tests show that the standard has been reached. 
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When the goal card is O.K.’d completely it is signed by the teacher 
and serves as a promotion card. 

A duplicate of this goal card is sent home each month, with an 
attendance and deportment report, in lieu of a report card. The 
parents as well as pupils and teachers are thus able to keep exact 
track of the children’s progress. 

When a goal card is signed for promotion, its duplicate is 
sent to the office so that the promotion may be recorded on the 
summary card in the office files. The summary card includes all 
subjects in which there are individual promotions. A few lines 
of this card are reproduced below. All subjects are included and 
the reader should think of the whole card as repeating for each 
subject the form here exhibited. 


Last NAME First NAME AND INITIAL ADDRESS 


DaTE OF BIRTH DATE ENTERED NAME OF FATHER OR GUARDIAN TELEPHONE 


Grade I | Grade II | Grade III | Grade IV | Grade V | Grade VI 
Began Began Began Began Began Began 
Finished Finished Finished Finished Finished Finished 


READING 


Began Began Began Began Began Began 
Finished Finished Finished Finished Finished Finished 


WRITING 


The same plan is used on the reverse of the card, where the 
pupil’s record in the intermediate school is kept. 

The keeping of these records involves very little time, and it is 
possible to know accurately where every pupil stands in his work. 

Some of the Winnetka teachers have found it stimulating to 
the class and interesting to the parents to chart the progress of 
the pupils within a room upon the blackboard. This is done in 
enough detail to exhibit where each pupil stands in each subject. 

When a pupil is promoted in a subject it does not always mean 
that he proceeds at once to the next grade’s work in that subject. 
Since children are not infrequently transferred from the Winnetka 
schools to other systems it is desirable to keep all of their subjects 
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approximately together. A pupil who finishes fourth-grade arith- 
metic five months ahead of time will probably spend his arithmetic 
period on his weakest subjects until he is ready for promotion 
to fifth grade in them as well. 

Promotion does not necessarily involve going into another 
room. Changes in rooms are usually made only once a year, as in 
other schools. Pupils who are doing approximately the same 
grade of work are then grouped together for the convenience of 
the teachers and for greater ease in conducting the social periods. 

Since the individual system saves a great deal of the pupil’s 
time, a rich curriculum is desirable, especially at the top. The 
intermediate school, with its departmental work and electives, 
provides ample opportunity for pupils who have sped through the 
lower grades to receive a broader education than would otherwise 
have been possible, and for them to devote considerable time to 
following out special interests. 


RESULTS 


So much for the general methods of individualizing the work in 
the Winnetka public schools. What have been the results of the 
year’s work? In order to ascertain these a questionnaire was 
sent out to the twenty-seven regular grade teachers. ‘Teachers of 
special subjects, supervisors, etc., were not included in this ques- 
tionnaire. The form sent out together with a summary of the 
answers is given below. 


1. We want to avoid grade repetition wherever possible. Yet no child 
is to be promoted in a subject until he has completed the grade’s work in that 
subject. Consequently some pupils will go on with their class group, but 
will have to spend the first part of next fall completing this year’s work in 
some subjects. For instance, if James has not finished fourth-grade geography 
and arithmetic, he will go on to the fifth-grade room, but will work individually 
on what is yet unfinished in his fourth-grade geography and arithmetic until 
he has completed them. Obviously he cannot do this unless the fifth-grade 
work in these two subjects is sufficiently individualized to permit him to 
begin them later than the rest of the class, i.e., after he has finished the fourth- 
grade work. The question is this: In what subjects will it be difficult or 
impossible to let pupils coming into your grade next September complete 
this year’s work if they have not finished it before coming to you ? 

Summary of answers—geography, history, and language. 
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2. From present indications which of your pupils will not complete this 
year’s work in all subjects by the close of school? State subjects that will 
not be completed in each case. 

Summary of answers—eighty-seven, ranging pretty well over all subjects. 

3. Have you any pupils who have made so little progress in all subjects 
that it will probably require most of next year for them to complete this 
year’s work? If so, give name, age, and cause. 

Summary of answers—twenty-seven. Causes as follows: absence, 8; late 
entrance, 2; mental deficiency, 5; general slowness, 5; lack of application, 4; 
physical disability, 1; lack of preparation at beginning of year, 2. 

4. How many of your pupils will be able to go on with their class as a 
result of the individual system and the chance to finish this year’s work in 
certain subjects in their next grade, who under the old system would probably 
have had to repeat their grade ? 

Summary of answers, fifty-seven. 

5. What is your frank opinion as to the value of the individual system 
as far as you have been able to judge this early in its development? Please 
don’t hesitate to criticize it freely—an honest discussion is worth much to us all. 
Summary of answers—five faults or dangers were pointed out by one or more 
teachers, as follows: too much work for teacher; danger of being mechanical; 
danger of emphasizing individual; confusing; requires smaller classes. 


Thirteen advantages were mentioned: 
Saves time of pupils 
Efficient 
Plenty of work for pupils 
Children have more incentive 
Does away with discipline problems 
Gives bright children a chance 
Gives slow children,a chance 
Fair to every child 
Children feel responsibility 
Parents realize responsibility rests on pupils 
Makes children work harder 
Excellent for drillwork 
Children accomplish more 
Every teacher approved the system as a whole. 


Some of these answers deserve careful attention. It will be 
noted that Question 2 shows eighty-seven pupils who will have to 
continue this year’s work in one or more subjects in the next grade. 
Of these, according to answer to Question 4, about fifty-seven 
would have been repeaters under the class system. Consequently, 
the difference between these two figures indicates that at least 
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thirty pupils would have passed into the grade above weak in one 
or more subjects under the usual class lock step. This figure 
is probably low. We all know that many pupils are promoted 
each year weak in one or two subjects, but not sufficiently poor 
to be made to repeat a grade. Such promotions frequently lead 
to a child’s passing all through school with weak foundations and 
slovenly work. They are entirely avoided by the individual 
system, which insists upon 100 per cent efficiency in attaining 
the grade standard in each subject before the pupil goes on to the 
next grade’s work in that subject. 

The answer to Question 3 shows that we have not yet entirely 
eliminated repeaters. This is to be expected, considering the 
fact that most subjects have been on an individual basis for only 
five months. Naturally we cannot eliminate the evils of the 
class system in so short a time. 

The answers to Question 4 show that we have great! initigated 
the evil of grade repetition, since fifty-seven pupils, constituting 
about 5 per cent of our total enrolment, are able to go on under the 
individual system, who under the class system would have had to 
repeat the year’s work. The records of the San Francisco State 
Normal School have shown that no pupil of normal intelligence 
fails under the individual system to do two years’ work in two 
years, although many require more than one year to do one year’s 
work. That is, the flexibility of the individual system is such as 
to permit a pupil to make up in one grade time that was lost in 
the grade below. Consequently, we can consider that fifty-seven 
pupils have actually gained a year of life, and that the Board 
of Education is saved the expense of educating these fifty-seven 
pupils for an additional year. It costs us over $90 per pupil per 
year to educate children in Winnetka at present. This means an 
actual saving to the Board of Education of $5,130 this year as a 
result of the establishment of an individual system. The saving 
will not, of course, appear immediately upon the books, for the 
bulk of these children are still in the lower grades. It is in the 
fact that they will complete their school work a year sooner than 
they otherwise would, thereby relieving congestion in the schools, 
that the saving of this sum will gradually be felt. 
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While the answers to Question 5 are summarized above, the 
general spirit of them will be better shown by quoting a few. 

A first-grade teacher: ‘I like the individual system very 
much as far as I can judge. I think it has great possibilities for 
doing the things that under the old system are hopeless.” 

A second-grade teacher: ‘‘Absolutely the most alive and 
progressive system of which one can well conceive.” 

A third-grade teacher: ‘‘In classes the size of ours' this system 
is ideal for the bright, independent children. It is good for the 
slow pupils as well, because individual help is exactly what they 
need. But in arithmetic, for example, I hardly think lower-grade 
children are able to judge their own results and feel the responsi- 
bility which should go with this sort of work.”’ 

A fourth-grade teacher (28 years’ experience): ‘I like it. 
Why? Children are made to feel responsibility, perhaps not 
before fourth grade. Attitude of parents toward failure: Parents 
are beginning to understand that responsibility rests upon their 
children.” 

A fifth-grade teacher: ‘‘Very valuable—always plenty of 
work for each pupil and an incentive to work ahead. With the 
child interested and busy, discipline problems almost none. It 
does require too much of the teacher’s time outside of school.” 

A sixth-grade teacher: “I think the individual system will be 
great when it is entirely worked out. Though it tends somewhat to 
be mechanical, this can be entirely overcome, I think, in the 
social periods. ”’ 

Seventh- and eighth-grade English teacher: ‘‘Thoroughly 
convinced of its value for subjects like grammar and arithmetic. 
The final grammar test proved that the weak point in our grammar 
course for grade 8 is insufficient drill. That can be remedied, 
however.” 

Seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic teacher: “‘My work I 
have prepared has been crude and hurriedly prepared and not 
attempted until about six or eight weeks ago, but it certainly has 
made many work hard who did little before. I am anxious to 
try it in seventh grade.” 


Classes in Winnetka average thirty to thirty-five pupils. 
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Fifth-grade teacher: “I approve most heartily of the indi- 
vidual system and think that wonderful progress has been made 
this year. I know from my experience in San Francisco State 
Normal that it must be the ideal system for this and coming gen- 
erations.” 

It is a rather striking fact that after only a year’s trial of the 
individual system and in spite of the large amount of work which 
the preparation of material for this system has entailed, every 
teacher in the schools heartily favors the system. Strong com- 
mendations come not only from the young teachers, but also 
from teachers who have been in the service twenty-five and more 
years. Over half of the teachers volunteered to stay a week into 
the summer vacation to prepare individual material for this year. 
Not one teacher left the Winnetka public schools at the end of 
this past year because of discontent, and our total turnover of 
teachers was less than half what it was a year before. This surely 
is tangible evidence that from the teachers’ standpoint the indi- 
vidual work has been a success. Indeed it has been the intelligent 
and whole-hearted co-operation of the teachers in Winnetka 
which has made progress with the plan possible. They have gone 
ahead with the work more rapidly than it was thought at the 
beginning of the year would be possible. The progress of the plan 
is more than six months ahead of the schedule originally laid out. 
The individualization of the work has been a truly social under- 
taking, but one in which each individual teacher has been able to 
use her own initiative and originality and to progress as rapidly 
or slowly as her ability and the circumstances of her grade would 
permit. 

Parents are gradually coming to a realization of what is being 
done. The superintendent has talked upon the subject before 
the woman’s club and the parent-teacher association and has 
written about it in the local newspaper. Children have taken 
home individual subject promotion slips, and parents are realizing 
that their children, who otherwise would have had to repeat a 
grade, are being allowed to finish the work in certain subjects in 
the next grade higher next year. This has resulted in a general 
feeling of content. From the outside point of view we have slid 
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gently into an individual system of instruction with scarcely a 
ripple of criticism. In so far as the parents understand what we 
are doing—and they are coming to understand it more and more— 
they heartily approve of it. The individual system is so much 
more natural than the artificial class lock step that it requires no 
apologies or justification in the minds of the community. 

It cannot be expected that all school systems will go to the 
trouble of preparing and mimeographing their own material as 
we have done. The time must soon come when some progressive 
publishing firms will print material which can be used on an indi- 
vidual basis. Publishers, however, are guided by demand. If 
school men and women really want material which will make 
individual instruction possible, such material will unquestionably 
appear upon the market. In the meantime the preparation of 
one’s own material and the vigorous use of the mimeograph offer 
a way out to those teachers who are unwilling to wait indefinitely 
for someone to hand them their material already prepared, and 
in doing this work for one’s self there is a type of interest and 
enjoyment which we shall lose when the individual system becomes 
as universal as the class lock step now is. 


4 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Guiding practice teaching.—There have been a great many books written 
for teachers setting forth the principles of classroom technique, but there are 
very few books telling school principals and supervisors anything about the 
way in which to perform their tasks. There must, however, be system and 
order in supervisory procedure if it is to succeed, quite as much as in the pro- 
cedure of the classroom. This becomes especially apparent in training schools 
where the main problem is to supervise beginners who are entering on the 
teaching profession. 

It is to meet the demands, first, of a training school, and then of the 
whole field of supervision, that Mr. Nutt has prepared a handbook on super- 
vision. The purpose and scope of the book are well described in the summary 
paragraph with which chapter ii closes: 


The supervisor must carry out eight distinct pieces of work. He must lay the 
basis for effective co-operative teaching; select and organize the subject-matter of 
courses of study; teach for purposes of demonstration and experimentation; direct 
systematic observation; direct the {teaching activities of his teachers; check up the 
progress made by the pupils; measure the efficiency and progress of his teachers; and 
measure the efficiency of his own supervising performances. The performance of these 
various pieces of work demands thorough training pointed specifically to these dis- 
tinct activities (p. 32). 


In order to give the requisite training in each of the eight tasks enumerated, 
Mr. Nutt has outlined in detail the items to which the supervisor must turn 
attention. What one should look for in supervising the physical conditions 
is carefully detailed in a list enumerating all that one ought to look for in the 
classroom. Another list tells the virtues or defects to be observed in the making 
of anassignment. Another tells the points to be noted in evaluating teaching. 
Throughout the book there are analytical lists of all the matters to which the 
supervisor must give heed. 

The method adopted by this author is one which opens up the whole 
problem of the supervisor with a minuteness that has not hitherto been sug- 


*Husert Nutt, The Supervision of Instruction. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. xvi+277. 
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gested in educational writing. There can be no doubt that the book will 
serve to make supervision direct and specific where it has too often been with- 
out definite aim or order of procedure. The book is to be welcomed as one of 
the first serious and successful attempts to create a specific literature for 
supervisors. 


Junior high school—There are two types of writings on the junior high 
school; one type issues from the author who has strong convictions and a de- 
sire to help in the promotion and guidance of the movement; the other is the 
work of an author who laboriously summarizes what the other people think 
about the new school and are doing to bring it into being. Professor Briggs 
has written a book of the summary type.t The reader finds tables telling 
how many schools there are, what kinds of teachers there are in them, how 
they are housed, and so on. Page after page of quotations repeat the views 
of Charles Hughes Johnston, W. C. Bagley, the Committee of the North Central 
Association, the National Education Association Committee, and others. 
There are chapters which detail once more the arguments for and against, 
and judicially decide that on the whole we are for the movement. There are 
reports of what the author has seen in Iowa and New Jersey, and statements 
of what principals are doing in New York and Indiana. 

After one has gone through the book one feels that he is informed, but 
hardly more so than before. Anyone who has had in hand the excellent 
summary prepared by Douglass for the Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society and the full report of the North Central schools prepared by Davis 
in 1918, has little added to his stock of knowledge by this book. It would 
not be fair to omit the statement that there are some new facts in the book; 
these serve to bring matters down to date. In general, however, the facts 
are all of the same magnitude as those already in the possession of educational 
readers. 

What the junior high school movement needs at the present juncture is 
not self-consciousness of its past, but outlook into its future. It needs not 
another omnibus recount of what everybody has done, but stimulating sug- 
gestions as to what is required to make this movement a dominant phase of 
American education. 

Professor Briggs seems to be aware of this need from time to time. For 
example, in his chapter on “Curricula and Courses of Study,” he is very criti- 
cal of the lack of vigor shown in formulating a new program of studies. On 
page 195 he says: ; 

After studying the data given in this report and those by Douglass and Davis, 
one cannot but be convinced of a general and widespread dissatisfaction with cur- 
ricula and courses of study for the intermediate grades; of a lack of definiteness in pro- 
grams for reform; of approval by the country at large of earlier differentiation after 


* Toomas H. Briccs, The Junior High School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1920. Pp. x+350. 
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exploratory courses; and of an astounding amount of variation in practice. This 
“grouping, testing, passing on” is probably necessary for progress. In the meantime 
we may be very sure that many schools will profess to have reorganized when they have 
made only “paper changes” in both organization and courses. We shall profit most 
by considering the real changes that have been made and their results. 


One would expect, after a chapter which carries this criticism as its chief 
conclusion, that Professor Briggs would give his readers some constructive 
program vividly set forth so as to guide the earnest seeker after better things. 
One certainly has a right to ask for new insights, but they are not given. The 
drastic criticism quoted above is near the end of the chapter, and the reader 
is pushed off into space to do what he can about the sad state of affairs which 
is revealed by the reading of Douglass and Davis, and agreed to by the present 
author. 

The book will serve a moderately useful purpose as a textbook for classes 
of beginners who need to be taught some definition of the movement, but 
will probably do little to influence practice in the present or the future. 


Junior high school—Conceived on a plan much more vigorous and con- 
structive than the book described in the foregoing review is the volume by 
Professor Koos bearing the same title.t In six chapters Professor Koos has 
presented an analysis which goes to the heart of the junior high school move- 
ment and shows what the movement really means. 

The first chapter on the ‘“‘Movement for Reorganization” shows the break- 
down of the present system of eight years of elementary education and refers 
to the chief agencies which have inaugurated reform. This chapter is not a 
summary; it is a strong argument in which the author evidently has a per- 
sonal interest and is willing to carry a personal responsibility. 

The second chapter deals with the “Peculiar Functions of the Junior 
High School.” The author has here made it clear that the new school has a 
mission to perform and that it must organize its work so as to retain pupils, 
economize time, heed individual differences, and so on. Again, the book is 
not a summary of advantages and disadvantages; it is a strong plea for pro- 
gressive organization. 

Chapter iii deals with “The Test of the Organization”; chapter iv with 
“The Program of Studies”; and chapter v with “Other Features of Reorgani- 
zation.” The last chapter puts together under the title ‘“The Standard Junior 
High School” the leading characteristics of this new institution. Some para- 
graphs from this last chapter will give an idea of Professor Koos’s views. 

From one point of view we are not yet in position to define the standard junior 


high school: we are still too remote from finalities in conceptions of both functions 
and features to speak with much assurance of what should be. Before we may attain 


LEONARD V. Koos, The Junior High School. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
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these conceptions there must be a vast deal of investigation. This investigation should 
not be restricted to a discovery of current practices or of opinions as to what these 
practices should be. 

As is the case with all our educational institutions, most of what we need to know 
still remains undisclosed and it is the responsibility of all who are in any way connected 
with the junior high school to assist experientially and experimentally in extending 
our information concerning its distinctive aims and the special agencies for their 
attainment. 

But the lack of full knowledge io be gained by the methods of science has not 
prevented standardization of the older educational institutions. In the light of such 
information as has been available, standardization has proceeded and no small portion 
of our educational progress is to be ascribed to it. Similarly, it is necessary to utilize 
such knowledge as we have in attempting to formulate a tentative conception of the 
standard junior high school, this conception to be modified as exact information is 
added for our guidance. 

As has been seen in a foregoing section of this volume, the functioning of the junior 
high school seems to be best facilitated by the inclusion of the three grades beginning 
with the seventh and by a plan of admission somewhat at variance with insistence 
upon satisfactory completion of all the work of the preceding grade. The program of 
studies should be of the constants-with-variables and not of the single-curriculum or 
the multiple-curriculum type. It should in its constants provide the training neces- 
sary for all in achieving the physical, social-civic, and avocational aims, and in its vari- 
ables give latitude for the individual choice which is possible and advisable in achieving 
the vocational and, in some part, the avocational aims. Both constants and variables 
should be administered as far as possible to recognize individual differences in ability. 
Some measure of departmentalization is desirable, although complete departmentali- 
zation, if provided at any point, should perhaps be deferred to the ninth grade or 
later. Promotion should be by subject. The work of the classroom should not be 
restricted to the “examination” method, but should give large recognition to study 
under supervision and to the project and problem. There should be an advisory 
system which will, of course, be concerned with the school behavior of the child. It 
must in addition comprehend his other interests, educational, vocational, social, and 
recreational. The staff in this standard junior high school should have been selected 
in the light of their vital relationship to other features of reorganization and with a 
view to securing those who are capable and desirous of growth and who may be trained 
to an appreciation of the purposes of this institution. It is too much to expect many 
of them, when first appointed, to apprehend those purposes. Finally, the housing and 
its equipment should be such as to facilitate rather than obstruct the performance of 
the peculiar functions, allowing for a wide range of educational activity (pp. 175, 
176, 177, 178, and 179). 

Especially helpful to workers in the field will be the chapter on ‘‘The Pro- 
gram of Studies.” This new school has as its chief function the enlargement 
of the mental horizon of pupils. Such a function can be worked out only 
when new materials of instruction are imported into the school. Professor 
Koos has contributed many and useful suggestions to the new program. 

The book is a striking example of what can be done by way of giving in- 
formation without becoming drearily encyclopedic. It contains at the same 
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time a vigorous advocacy of a point of view and a program with which the 
author has unreservedly joined himself for the purpose of constructively con- 
tributing to the progress of American schools. 


Education of subnormal pupils —The treatment of subnormal pupils has 
come to be recognized in recent years as a problem in which society must be 
interested for its own protection. Subnormality is not merely a negative 
fact limiting the possibilities of personal life; it is a positive menace to social 
welfare and must be met by measures of a vigorous type. In order that the 
facts may be widely understood, it is well that the problems of subnormality 
should be presented in a form to be readily understood by general readers. 

Professor Hollingworth has prepared a book* of a very elementary type, 
covering in an untechnical way the major definitions and problems in the field. 

Her fundamental position is that mental deficiency is due to a slow 
development of the individual, resulting in most cases from inherited causes. 
The resulting mentality is like normal mentality in quality, but is less in quan- 
tity and unsymmetrical in development. Education should aim to cultivate 
those specific, desirable habits which the limited mentality of the subnormal 
individual permits him to take on. Society should take vigorous steps to 
stamp out the causes of subnormality because this is the only really effective 
way of dealing with the matter. 

While expounding this general view Professor Hollingworth reviews many 
of the discussions and gives an elementary account of the tests by which 
deficiency is detected and defined. She also gives copious bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter. 

The book will be useful for general readers and for classes of beginners 
who need a simple treatment of general mental tests and methods of recogniz- 
ing and segregating defectives. 


School administration—The problems of school administration are many 
and varied. It is easy for the superintendent or principal to become lost in 
the complexity of his work unless his thinking is guided by a sound adminis- 
trative and supervisory policy. A book by Professor Hanus? “is intended, 
as far as it goes, to help the superintendent of schools, and other persons who 
are charged with the responsibility of providing good schools and school 
systems for the public, to formulate and justify their opinions and procedure. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the book will be of some use to principals and 
teachers as well as to superintendents, and also to members of boards of 
education and other school officials” (p. iii). 


Leta S. Hottrncwortn, The Psychology of Subnormal Children. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xix+288. 
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The book consists of a number of essays, written at different times, most 
of which have been published in various journals. The purpose of the book 
is chiefly embodied in chapters ii and iii, to which approximately half of the 
space of the book has been given. Chapter ii contains a discussion of “Some 
Principles of School Administration,” and is well summarized at its close: 

We have found the principles of efficient management of a school system to be: 

A clear conception of the purposes for which the school system exists—the work 
it has to do. 

An equally clear conception on the part of all concerned with this work of the 
the nature, scope and limits of each branch of the service; that is, of the board, and 
staff. 

Centralization of authority and responsibility for effective lay control in the 
board; and for professional and business management in the staff. 

Complete accountability of the staff to the board and of the board to the people. 

Habitual, well-organized self-examination to determine the results actually 
achieved, including experimental verification or refutation of educational opinion 
within and without the school system. 

A system of clear, adequate, incontestable, and accessible records of the educa- 
tional results progressively achieved, for the information of the staff, the board and 
the public. 

A similar system of financial records or accounts for the same } irpose. 

Co-operation throughout the school system, under the leadership of the super- 
intendent and the supervisory staff, in both the professional and the business affairs; 
co-operation of these branches of the service with each other and with the teachers; 
and co-operation of the community with the school system (pp. 38 and 309). 


Chapter iii contains an analysis of twenty-six school reports, with a critical 
discussion of their contents. Professor Hanus says: 


Town and city school reports are at present vague in purpose and miscellaneous 
in subject-matter, and hence ineffective. Moreover, such as they are, they fail to 
reach the great majority of the people for whom they are intended, except in small 
communities. For all considerable cities they should, therefore, be abandoned. 

In place of them we should have three kinds of school reports—reports to the 
board, to the staff, and to the people—all prepared by the superintendent with the 
co-operation of the staff (p. 94). 


The remaining eight chapters contain essays which seem rather loosely 
connected with the purpose and title of the book. “They are, however, 
included in the book because they have been frequently called for by corre- 
spondents, and because they seem to the writer to suggest studies which any 
superintendent or principal might well desire to promote” (p. iv). Chapter v 
is a report of ‘“‘Courtis Arithmetic Tests Applied to Employees in Business 
Houses,” which was printed in Educational Administration and Supervision 
in 1917. Chapter vi is an article on “Measuring Progress in Latin,’ which 
was first printed in the School Review in 1916. Chapter vii is an argument for 
the establishment of graduate departments in state universities. It was 
first published in the Michigan Alumnus at the time that the question was 
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being considered by the University of Michigan. Three chapters contain 
essays on German education which were published during the war. They 
attempt to set forth the essential differences between German and American 
ideals of education. The last chapter describes the “Harvard Graduate 
School of Education” which is being established. 

One might raise a question as to why such an excellent monograph as the 
first three chapters would make should be made to carry an equal amount 
of loosely associated material. The last eight chapters are interesting and 
have individual value, but are not more closely related to the theme of the 
book than many other articles which might have been included. The busy 
school administrator would doubtless appreciate the book more if there were 
fewer “riders” attached. 


An experiment in pupil self-government.—Numerous articles of a theoret- 
ical nature dealing with the possibilities of pupil self-government, and occa- 
sional accounts of such experiments, have been published. The idea is 
old, but each year brings reports of new attempts to work out a successful 
plan. Professor Craddock gives an interesting and optimistic discussion™ 
of an attempt at pupil self-government in an English secondary school for 
boys. The experiment differs from many of those which have been tried, in 
that it was confined to the classroom rather than extended to the entire school. 
The first part of the book describes in detail the way the plan originated and the 
manner in which it actually operated during the first two years of trial. This 
much of the discussion would be of interest to teachers in the upper grades of 
the elementary school. It also contains some excellent suggestions regarding 
the social control of a class group. The latter part of the book is introduced 
by the statement, “‘As far as I can see, there is no valid reason why the scheme 
thus outlined could not be applied to a larger unit than the class, standard, or 
form. There is, in my opinion, everything to be gained by its extension 
to the whole school (p. 58). From this point on his discussion is theoret- 
ical and his conclusions are open to question. The book is well written and 
presents with fairness both the merits and defects of the scheme proposed. 


An elementary book in household art.—For a long time there has been a defi- 
nite demand for an elementary textbook in household art suited to the grades 
in village and city schools. A recent volume by Cooley and Spohr’ is an attempt 
to meet such a demand. 

Volume I introduces in simple story form the problems of the family budget, 
home furnishing, care of the baby, textiles and sewing, and the selection of 


* Ernest A, Crappock, The Class-Room Republic. London, England: A. & C. 
Black, Ltd., 4 Soho Square, 1920. Pp. iv+8o. 
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clothing. This unit arrangement provides for great flexibility in the use of 
the book. Suggestions and questions at the close of each lesson present ideas 
for making the work individual and concrete. The teacher who reads this 
volume at once realizes the value of its great project, in equipping and pro- 
viding for a home, as a factor for motivating the year’s work. It is a project 
through which problems of significance are worked out, which develop in the 
pupil a keen sense of judgment, ability to execute, and ability to appreciate, 
good arrangement and proper relationships. 

Care of the house, the selection of food, the preparation of meals, and the 
protection of the health of the household are the main topics discussed in the 
second volume. The lessons are selected with discrimination, and suitable 
balance is maintained between the various topics. The caption “What All 
Eighth-Grade Girls Should Know” might fitly be applied to the content. The 
preparation of meals serves as the basis of food study, and otherwise there 
is evident the purpose to gather out of the pupils’ experience and interests what 
gives motive toward effective work. Another feature is the use of the house 
as a supplementary laboratory. 

The book does not make adequate provision for the development of thought 
and initiative on the part of the pupil, and fails to give opportunity for the un- 
derstanding of principles through experiments. The particular activities and 
methods of work for the girls of “Sunnyside Apartment” become a law to the 
users of the book as a text. Likewise, the personality and potential resource- 
fulness of a teacher are submerged in that of the much-quoted and ever-present 
““Miss Ashley.” These features, together with an unfortunate conversational 
style, make the book much less valuable as a text than for reference purposes. 
An attractive as well as a valuable feature is the abundant use of well-designed 
and pertinent illustrations. 


Curriculum material—The Nineteeth Yearbook of the National Society, Part 
I, emphasized the need of new materials for the curriculum. In accord with 
such a program a study? has recently been published by the faculty of the 
Francis W. Parker School of Chicago which contains a number of interesting 
experiments on the adaptation of the curriculum to the individual. These 
studies were selected from lessons used by the various grades during the past 
year, and, in most cases, the methods and materials used are within the scope 
of the average classroom. The first chapter contains a number of project 
exercises devised for a seventh-grade class. The second chapter, entitled 
“Social Interests in the Class Room,” gives a number of lessons in civics and 
four very interesting eighth-grade studies on the life of Lincoln. Another 
chapter contains a concrete report of some community activities in the school, 
such as a paper-saving and a postage-saving campaign, which were a part of 


* Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education, “The Individual and the Cur- 
riculum.”” Chicago: Francis W. Parker School, 1920. Pp. 158. $0.45. 
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a larger attempt to educate in thrift. A chapter on the “Relation of Art to 
School Activities” contains material for both upper and lower grades. 

The theme of the studies is set forth in a paragraph from the Preface. “In 
speaking of the needs of the modern world, Dr. Dewey says that a democratic 
society ‘must have a type of education which gives individuals a personal inter- 
est in social relationships and control, and the habits of mind which secure 
social changes without introducing disorder.’ The object of this volume is to 
suggest that the aims here defined can be best realized by having a schedule 
flexible enough to meet special and individual needs, and a curriculum adapted 
to the demands of each child’s mind and spirit.” 

These Studies in Education, formerly called yearbooks, are published annu- 
ally by the faculty of the Francis W. Parker School. This type of co-operative 
curriculum study is very desirable, and it would be helpful if similar work could 
be reported from many schools. 


Stanford-Binet test material.—The use of the Stanford revision of the Binet- 
Simon test has been subject to two difficulties which are now removed. The 
first of these was the necessity of memorizing the standard form for giving all 
of the tests, since these were scattered through the larger book, The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence, and could not readily be referred to during the process of 
testing. The difficulty of memorizing all of the directions has certainly pro- 
duced some variations in giving the tests, which, in turn, have modified the 
results to some degree. These directions are now formulated conveniently in 
a condensed form! similar to that used by the army for the Alpha tests. The 
use of this manual should make the procedure of giving the tests more uniform 
and accurate. An important comment by the author should be noted. “It 
is impossible, however, to warn the inexperienced examiner too emphatically 
against the dangers inherent in the routine application of mental tests without 
some knowledge of their derivation, meaning, and purpose. The necessary 
psychological background for the use of the Binet scale I have tried to supply 
in The Measurement of Intelligence, and in The Intelligence of School Children 
I have explained the practical uses of mental tests in the grading and classifica- 
tion of school children. It is only as a supplement to these books that the pro- 
cedure of the Stanford Revision is here presented in abbreviated form” (p. 5). 

A second difficulty encountered in testing large numbers of school children 
was the expense of the record booklet. A modified form of this has been pro- 
vided on a single sheet, which may be used by trained examiners at considerably 
less expense. 


Group intelligence tests —The number of group tests for mental ability is 
increasing very rapidly. The point has now been reached where the publication 
of additional tests needs to be justified by some new or unique characteristic, 
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either in material or procedure. The merits upon which a new test? by 
Dr. Terman rests are, that it was designed particularly for high-school students, 
although it may be used in the grades; that the items of the tests are highly 
selected from a very large number of exercises; and that the directions and pro- 
cedure are simple and convenient. The test is published in two forms, A and B, 
each of which contains ten groups with a total of 185 exercises. The types of 
tests included are as follows: “Information,” “Best Answers,” “Word Meaning,” 
“Logical Selection,” “Arithmetic,” ‘Sentence Meaning,” “Analogies,” ‘“Mixed 
Sentences,” “Classification,” and “Number Series.” The time required for 
giving the test is thirty-five minutes. Convenient stencils are provided for 
scoring. 
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